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Tome Loan Board | New Excise and Stamp Taxes _ |Railroad Revenues | Ajyeyaft Industry 
Explained by Revenue Bureau 


- Studies Location 


Of Bank Districts) List of Securities Eligible for Payment of In- 


come Taxes Is Revised 


Date Uncertain, However, 
When Announcement of 
Regional Areas Can Be 
Made, Says Chairman 


Units Requested 
By Many Cities 


Importance of Statistics on 
Mortgages on Homes of 
$20,000 Value or Less in All 
Parts of Nation Emphasized | 


The Federal Home Loan Board is mak- 
ing progress toward a solution of prob- 
Jems connected With arrangement of re- 
gional bank districts but it remained un- 
certain, Aug. 12, when the point will be 
reached that announcement of the district 
areas can be made; according to Franklin 


W. Fort, chairman. He explained in an 
oral statement that statistical determina- 
tion of available eligible pa continues | 
to provide material “for a stfuggle.” 

In the meantime, Mr. Fort said, numer- 
ous delegations of leaders in the various | 
cities that are seeking to have their com- 
munities designated for bank locations 
“simply have to wait.” 


Requests Not Decreasing 


“I do not know how many of them have 
appealed to us,” he said. “They are not 
decreasing in numbers and they are at- 


we can consider them. We have been 
forced to give them all the same answer, 
that their arguments will be considered 
when the time comes.” 

The Board is consulting with members | 
and counsel for the Farm Loan Board in 
a great many matters since the problems 
of organization in the new agency which 
wili deal with mortgages on urban prop- 
erty are more closely connected with those 
previously handled by the Farm Loan 
System than any other in the Government. 
Mr. Fort said that Peyton R. Evans, 
gencral counsel for the Farm Loan Board, 
has been participating in the Home Loan 
‘Board discussions because of his general 
femiliarity with the problems. 


Data Being Gathered 

Statistical data respecting the quantity 
of available eligible paper is being 
gathered from whatever sources they can 
be obtained, according to the chairman. 
He said, however, that in some instances 
considerable time will be required for com- 
Pilation of the data “although the holders 
of the information desire to be helpful.” 

“The problems we have met are new,” 
he aded. “It has not been material of 
valu2 heretofore, hence it simply was not 
compiled. To us, however, it is vitally im- 
portant to have some idea of how many 
mortgages there are on homes of $20,000 
value or less in every part of the country. 
We can not feel sure of our decisions un- 
less we have a general idea.” 

The chairman explained that obviously 
here were no questions concérning abund- 
ance of eligible mortgage paper in States 
having numerous cities. But the Board 
does not know whether the ratio of mort- 
gages to population holds the same in a 
State like Arizona, for example, as it odes 
in States like New York and Pennsylvania. 


Government Must Withdraw 

The importance of the matter becomes 
obvious when it is recalled that the Home 
Loan Act contains language interpreted as 
making it mandatory for plans to be so 
drawn that the Government is assured 
eventually of being able to withdraw from 
ownership of the regional bank stock, it 
was explained. It can not withdraw unless 
and until private capital has supplied the 
funds for the minimum of $5,000,000 in 
capital for each of the regional banks. 

Before lending corporations can become 
eligible to discount with the banks, they 
must acquire stock in the regional bank 
of their district equivalent to 1 per cent 
of the mortgage paper subject to redis- 
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New Jersey Plans 
' Series of Airports 


Unemployment Relief Funds to 
Be Used in Construction 


Treaton, N. J., Aug. 12. 

Construction of a series of emergency 
airports is planned in New Jersey through 
the use of unemployment relief money, ac- 
cording to announcement today by the 
State Aviation Director, Gill Robb Wilson. 

The program has a double purpose, Mr. 
Wilson said, in that the communities 
themselves will benefit in addition to the 
importance of the fields to the advance- 
ment and g-eater safety of aviation. His 
statement follows in full text: 

The development of emergency landing 
fields by the use of the unemployed relief 
program has been the subject of a survey 
by the State Department of Aviation dur- 
ing the past several weeks.. At the solici- 
tation of the Director of Aviation, the Fed- 
eral Government sent John Summers, an 
expert airport engineer, into the State for 
preliminary study of the program. 

Mr. Summers spent several days map- 
ping out the localities where development 
is most necessary, he returned to Wash- 
ington to secure from the transport lines 
their recommendations and from the Fed- 
eral Government files a complete summary 
of the airline equipment now in service 
in New Jersey. 

Federal emergency fields are located at 
50-mile intervals and are located with but 
one idea—-weather. Federal emergency 
fields are not designed to serve the com- 
munity purpose nor have they any gen- 
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{any note which happens to mature on the 


| the acceptance of any Treasury certificate 


‘Modifications 


A MANUFACTURER can have no de- 
duction from his taxes, under the new 


excise imposts of the Revenue Act of 1932, | 
if the customer to whom he sold a tax- 


able article becomes bankrupt, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue announced Aug. 12 
in one of a series of informal rulings. i 

Approximately $614,700,000 is taken off | 
the list of Government securities which 
may be used in the payment of income 
taxes by a formal decision which the 
Treasury Department made public with its 
series of informal rulings. The decisipn | 
permits income tax collectors to accept} 
only those Treasury notes which mature 
on the fifteenth of the month instead of | 


tax date, but the decision also permits 


maturing on the fifteenth of any month 
instead, as formerly, only those maturing 
on March, June, September, or Decem- 
ber 15. | 
Subjects Covered by Rulings 

The informal ruling of the Bureau all 
deal with the excise and stamp taxes of 
the new Revenue Act, treating specifically 
the levies on electrical energy, radio equip- 
ment, deeds of conveyances, boats, jewelry 





Modifications Urged 
In Policy on Renting 
Of Postal Buildings 


Legislative Action Foreseen 
By Representative Kelly 
For Purchase of Sites to) 
Effect Economies | 


Post office investigations carried on by 
both House and Senate committees will 
eventually lead to legislation modifying 
the present policy of renting or leasing | 
buildings for post office stations, branches | 
and garages to one of permitting Govern-| 
ment purchase or construction of such| 
properties, in cases where the cost is above 
$6,000, it was stated orally by Representa- 
tive Kelly (Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa., 
Aug. 12. vo 

Mr. Kelly, who is chairman of the sub-| 
committee of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Post Roads which was to 
undertake an investigation of the postal 
leasing situation during the Summer re- 
cess, said that he has submitted a report 
on this matter to the chairman of the full 
committee, Representative Mead (Dem.),}| 
of Buffalo, N. Y., and that he expects the 
full committee will meet in the near future | 
to consicer the subcommittee report. 

Early Action Foreseen | 

He expressed the belief that as the re- 
sult of the work of his subcommittee and | 
that by a special Senate committee the| 
last two years in connection with the 
postal leasing situation, a measure similar 
to that which he introduced in the 71st 
Congress will be approved by one of the 
next few sessions. | 


Mr. Keliy’s bill, which passed the House 
in that Congress, and was reported by a| 
Senate Committee, died on the Senate} 
calendar. Although he reintroduced the 
measure again in the 72nd Congress, it 
was never considered by the Committee 
on Publie Buildings and Grounds to which 
it was referred, he said. However, he 
pointed out, during the session which just 
adjourned, the special Senate Committee 
which had carried on an investigation 
of the postal leasing situation, filed its 
report in the Senate recommending pas- 
sage of legislation along the lines provided | 
in Mr. Kelly’s bill. 


Proposal Outlined 


His proposal would permit the Govern- | 
ment to purchase or construct its own} 
post office stations, branches and garages 
in cases where the cost is above $6,000. 


He pointed out that the Government 
is now paying $6,000,000 annually for 
rentals and leases for the buildings which 
could be contsructed or purchased under 
his proposal, and that if the Government 
were to purchase or build these projects 
an expenditure of $45,000,000 would be all 
that was necessary. “In 20 years the 
whole thing would be paid for” he said, 
“and the Government would be saved a 
great expenditure in the long run.” Mr. 
Kelly’s bill would authorize an appropria- 
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Adult Attendance 
Established by 


GtAtas and cities show a gratifying | 
response to the “appeal of the Fed- | 
eral Government to extend training to | 
large numbers of adults and especially 
the unemployed, L. R. Alderman, chief | 
of the service division wf the United 
States Office of Education, stated orally | 
Aug. 12. Reports which continue to 
come to the Office show increases in 
enrollments in night schools, vocational 
schools, and special classes, he said. 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island, from 
which latest reports have come, report 
encouraging enrollments. In Massachu- | 
setts, more than 82,700 persons attended | 
evening schools, while more than 15,300 
registered in Rhode Island. 

The following additional information | 
was supplied: 

Massachusetts expended more than 
$1,000,000 in 1931 on its evening schools. 
These schools were divided into evening 
elementary, evening high, Americaniza- | 
tion, and vocational evening schools. 

For all of its schools this State spent 
$76,416,000. Of each $1 spent for schools, 
1.4 cents is allocated for evening schools. 
Of each 100 pupils enrolled in the schools | 





| for 


| Relief. 


and lubricating oil and certain exemptions 
from the taxes. 

In one of the informal rulings the Bu- 
reau refuses to change its decision that 
the manufacturer of a taxable article may 
purchase another taxable article tax-free 
only if the second article becomes dur- 
ing the process of manufacutring a tan- 
gible part of the first article. 

Another of the informal ruliggs points 
out that liability to the tax on pleasure 
boats will be governed by a determination of 
whether the boat is used substantially for 
pleasure or business. 

An informal ruling on conveyances de- 
clares that the tax will attach when a de- 
faulting mortgagor delivers the mortgage 
to the mortgagee despite the fact that the 
debt represented may remain uncancelled. 
The ruling points out that the debt is no 
longer recoverable after the delivery. 

Security Lists Revised 

Two changes in the income tax regu- 
lations which are affected by the formal 
decision of the Treasury caused a net 
loss of $614,700,000 to the list of Govern- 
ment obligations acceptable for the pay- 
ment income taxes which fall due on 
the maturity date on any of the secur- 
ities. 
fect of the decision follows: 

Formerly Treasury certificates were ac- 
ceptable only if maturing on March, June, 
September or December 15. Now they are 
acceptable if they mature on the fifteenth 
of any month, and this change adds 
$344,492,500 to the acceptable certificates. 
Treasury notes, however, formerly were 
acceptable regardless of their maturity 
date but now must conform to the new 
requirements for certificates. This change 
substracts $959,234,600 from the acceptable 
list, leaving a net deletion of $614,742,100 
from the acceptable list. 

Treasury Notes Accepted 

Notes formerly were acceptable for the 
payment of taxes due within six months 
of the maturity date, but the Treasury, 
wishing to avoid intcrest adjustments, 
has now eliminated this privilege. The 
decisions and rulings follow: in’ full text: 

Article 1391 of Regulations 60, approved 
Aug. 28, 1926, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Article 1391: Acceptance of Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness and Treasury 
notes in payment of income and profits 
taxes.—Collectors of internal revenue are 
authorized and directed to receive at par, 
in payment of income and profits taxes 
payable at the maturity of the certificates 
or notes, respectively, Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness and Treasury notes, the 
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President to Summon 
Business Conference 


Coordination in Work of 
Economic Recovery to Be 
Considered. 


President Hoover will call a general 


|conference of the business and industrial 


committees for the several Federal reserve 
districts and of other interested groups 
to meet soon in Washington, D. C., to 
coordinate the work of stimulating busi- 
ness recovery, he stated orally Aug. 12. 

The exact date of the conference prob- 
ably will be announced Aug. 15, the Pres- 
ident said. Rapid progress has been made 
in the program of organizing to coordi- 
nate the work of the Government and of 
business and industry in promoting eco- 
nomic recovery, he stated, which has made 
possible the calling of the conference for 
an early day. 

The meeting, President Hoover said, is 
a part of the general plan outlined by 
him July 29, when he issued his so-called 
nine-point program for economic recov- 
ery. In that statement he said: “When 
this program is more fully developed I 
shall confer with the ‘business and indus- 
trial’ committees created in each Federal 
resérve district and other groups in the 
country that are primarily interested with 
view to establishing united and concerted 
action on a broad front throughout the 
country.” 

Two dates are under consideration for 
the conference, the President stated 
orally. When a decision is reached be- 
tween the two, he added, the date will 
be made public. 


at Night Schools 
States Increasing 


of the State, 9.2 are in evening schools. 

Rhode Island reports 7,022 men and 
8,248 women enrolled in evening classes 
the term ended June, 1932. The 
aggregate attendance of Americanization 
classes was 49,776 for the year. The 
amount expended for the maintenance 
of the evening schools in the State was 
$113,258. 

Cities which have reported progress 
in attempting fo solve the unemploy- 
ment problem include Atlantic City, 
Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Dearborn, 

ich., Huntington, W. Va., Jackson- 
ville, Minneapolis, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Salt. Lake City, San 
Francisco, and Washington, D. C. 

These ‘cities in various ways have 
followed suggestions made by the Pres- 
ident’s Organization on Unemployment 
They have fn many instances 
initiated new methods of their own and 
are constantly studying the policies of 
each other! 

The plans adopted often vary, but 
in the main there are general similar- 
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Additional information on the ef- | 


Fall 586 Millions 


Net Operating Ineome Declines 
53 Per Cent for First Half 
Of Current Year 


Deets additional revenue of nearly 
$32,000,000 derived from increases au- 
thorized in the 15 per cent freight rate 
case, the total revenues of Class I rail- 
roads for the first six months of 1932 de- 
creased. more than $586,000,000 and net 
| railway operating income was down more 
jthan 53 per cent, as compared with the 
|same period in 1931, according to a com- 
pilation issued Aug. 12 by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Total revenue for the first half of this 
year decreased by $586,121,611, or nearly 
27 per cent, from $2,187,563,109 to $1,601,- 
441,498. Net railway operating income de- 
creased from $240,504,555 to $112,328,375, 
a loss of $128,176,180. 

Freight revenue was down $446,931,748, 
‘about 26 per cent, from $1,673,981,940 to 
$1,227,050,192, the latter figure including 
$31,401,230 received from increases in Ex} 
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Broadcasting Time 


Of Schools Is Found 
Only One-third Used 


Commercial Stations Said to 
Give Greater Total of Edu- 
cational Programs Than 
Institutions 





Educational institutions operating broad- 
casting stations are actually using only 
about one-third of the time allocated to 
them by the Federal Radio Commission. 
according to records of the Commission 


made public Aug. 12. 

Sponsors of the movement for “more 
education by radio” can not yet show that 
educational interests are using the facili- 





ties already assigned to them, it was re- 
vealed. In fact, commercial stations offer 
a far greater total of educational pro- 
grams than do stations licensed to edu- 
cational institutions, it was added. 
Utmost Utilization Required 


The following additional information 
was made available: 

Availal facilities for radio broadcast- 
ing are so limited, the public interest re- 
quires that each assignment be utilized 
to its utmost capacity, and the Commis- 
sion has no choice in the matter. But even 
if the Radio Act did not so require, or- 
dinary fairness and justice dic- 
tate that educators make full use of the 
facilities they already have assigned to 
them before demanding more. 

That the Commission is now and always 
has been sincerely interested in and sym- 
pathetic with education is evidenced by 
the growth in the number of hours per 
week devoted to educational broadcasts 
since the Commission became the licens- 
ing authority from almost nothing to 
| approximately 3,457 out of the total 33,784 
hours used by commercial stations in the 
United States as of January, 1931, this 
| being better than 10 per cent of the total 
| time used by such stations. 


10 Per Cent of Time 


While the percentage of total time used 
|by educational stations devoted to educa- 
tional broadcasts is somewhat less (7.74 
|per cent) than that of commercial sta- 
tions, together they average about 10 per 
cent of the total time used. Since these 
figures were compiled, there has been 
some evidence of further increase in the 
number of hours devoted to educational 
broadcasts by the stations in the United 
States, and a definite tendency to con- 
tinue in this direction is apparent. 

It appears, therefore, that education is 
fairly represented in hours per week de- 
voted to its cause by stations all over 
the United States at the present time, 


wlain 
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Federal Gasoline Tax 
Checks ‘Bootleg’ Fuel 


Said to Be Additional Weapon 
Against Inferior Product 


Columbia, S. C., Aug. 12. 


ditional weapon in the hands of State au- 
thorities seeking to protect motorists 
against purchase of inferior or “bootleg” 
gasoline, the Chairman of the South Caro- 
lina Tax Commission, Walter G. Query, 
pointed out in a statement made public 
Aug. 12.. The “bootleg” fuel may be made 
by blending such ingredients as kerosene 
with “casing-head” gasoline, Mr. Query 
pointed out. Under the Federal law, such 
fuel is subject to tax, and a violation of 
the statute is punishable by a heavy fine 
and imprisonment. The South Carolina 
Tax Commission will make it a practice 
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The Federal gasoline tax law puts an ad- } 


Being Readjusted 


On Firmer Basis 


Gives Evidence of Recovery 
From Overdevelopment 
Of Recent Years, Says 
Commerce Department 


Manufacturing Units 
Reduced in Number 


Continued Expansion of Air 
Transport Viewed as Offset- 
ting Retrenchment in Fed- 
‘eral Purchases 


The Nation’s airplane manufacturing in- 
dustry is putting itself on a more rational 
basis, adjusting production better to actual 
requirements of the market, and giving 
evidence of a recovery from the hampering 
overdevelopment of recent years, according 
to information made available Aug 12, at 
the Department of Commerce. 

A definite tendency toward a relatively 
small number of producing units hag be- 
come apparent, which is regarded as a 
favorable trend, it was pointed out. 

Production Decreased 

Aircraft production has fallen off 
notably aiong with sales, of course, but it 
was suggested that there can he no par- 
ticular reflection of any kind upon air- 
craft makers, in view of economic condi- 
tions which make it difficult to market 
such commodities of long recognized util- 
ity as automobiles, radios and refrigera- 
tors. 
tion was supplied: 

Overproduction is entirely absent in the 
aircraft plants of the country, as manufac- 
turers have held un operations until orders 


| have been received. During the first half 


of the year, 722 airplanes were turned out 
in domestic establishments, against about 
1.200 in the preceding six months and 


jmore than 1,600 in the firist half-of 1931. 


Though the trend has been downward, it is 
felt that the aircraft plants probably have 
not suffered disproportionately from the 
economic ills which have beset industry 
in general. 

Affected by Federal Cuts 


Government economy measures, which 


have foreed appropriation slashes in all; 


fields of Federal activity, naturally have 
affected the military market for airplanes, 
which has accounted for a substantial 
portion of the business done by manu- 
facturers during and since the war. 

The outlet should continue to be im- 
portant for some time to come, however, 
since aircraft are one of the outstanding 
features in national defense, and the mil- 
itary services must continue to keep 
abreast of modern developments along 
this line. e 

While there may be no immediate pros- 
pect for substantially improved sales to 
air transport companies and to private 
and industrial flyers, grounds are observ- 
able for some optimism about these two 
major markets for planes. 


Transport Market Expanding 
The transport lines may be expected to 
be a continuing and enlarging market, 
calling for replacements as soon as im- 
proved equipment is available. 


in use and by obsolescence. Some assur- 
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| barge line operation on the Mississippi 
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House Group Plans 
Bar ge Line Inquiry 


Complaints Against Govern- 
ment Competition With Private 
Industry to Be Heard 


OUTH Bend, Ind., Aug. 12.—The hear- 
ing before the special House committee 
appointed to investigate Government com- 
petition with private enterprise will be 
held here Aug. 22, at which time complain- 
ants with reference to the Government 


River will present their arguments, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by Repre- 
sentative Shannon (Dem.), of Kansas 
City, Mo., chairman. 

Interested parties from the States of 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and Ohio will 
be given opportunity to be heard at the 
meeting here, and following the barge 
line hearing other complaints will be the 
subject of the hearings, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

At the last session of Congress a reso- 
lution was adopted ordering an investiga- 
tion of Government competition with pri- 
vate business, with a view of enacting 
proper remedial legislation. A committee 
was appointed consisting of Representa- 
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Creation of Agencies 


To Extend Additional 
Farm Credit Is Asked 





Conference Held by Repre- 
sentatives of Various 
States With Directors of 
Finance Corporation 


Plans for the immediate establishment 
of regional agricultural credit corporations 
in the various Federal Land Bank dis- 
tricts were discussed Aug. 12 by repre- 
sentatives of various States with the board | 
of directors of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Following a conference between a dele- 
gation of representatives from Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Mon- 
tana, and Wilson McCarthy, a director of 
the Corporation, about 100 representatives 
of Western States and officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Federal 

™’ Board, met with the directorate of 
‘Corporation and presented recommen- 
dations relative to the activities of the 
regional corporations. Members of the 
delegation also conferred with the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. ‘ 
Minimum Capital Proposed 

Among the recommendations made by 
the delegation, representatives of 
States said orally, was the proposal that 
the min:..aum capital to be subscribed for 
ky each of the corporations be increased 





from the $3,000,000 figure stipulated under 


the Emergency Relief Act of 1932 to a 
minimum of $10,000,000. It was also ad- 
vocated that loans for livestock be ex- 
tended to include improvements of dairy 
cattle herds. 

In company with James C. Stone, Chair- 


|man of the Federal Farm Board, and 


ance of the continuance of the plane} 


market among transport companies 


is | 


seen in the fact that their passenger and | 


express business has been setting record 


volumes in the face of declining totals | 
for other forms of transportation during | 


the course of the depression. 

The private and industrial market calls 
for real sales effort and ability among 
manufacturers and distributors, and that 
they are endeaving to meet the requir- 
ments of this field is shown by the fact 


that practically all the 61 types of planes | 


granted the approval of the Aeronautics 
Branch during the past fiscal year were 
intended for private owners. In this con- 
nection, it has been noted that a number 
of “convertible” types have been sub- 
mitted for sanction. 
— detachable enclosures for the cock- 
pits. 

A noticeable concentration of manu- 
facturing facilities in the aircraft industry 
is evinced by the smaller number of man- 
ufacturers submitting designs for approval, 
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They axe provided |. 


Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture, 
and other Government officials, the dele- 
gates were in session with the directors 
of the Corporation the greater part of the 


Broader Scope Advocated 
The delegation further urged, it was 
stated that the scope of the regional cor- 
poration be broadened to enable it to op- 
erate as a general agricultural bank, that 
it be empowered to make loans to bring 


| about improvement in dairy herds, that it 


make loans to store grains on the farm, 
that it amc.tize through the Finance Cor- 
poration, feed and seed loans for 1930 and 
1931 and 1932 crop reduction loans made 
by the Department of Agriculture, and 
that the geographical scope of the bank 
be extended to overlap and include trad- 
ing areas tributary to the Twin Cities. 
The delegation, it was declared, made 
no recommen¢éations relative to the exact 
locality of the regional corporation. 
It also suggested that the Coropration’s 
advisory committee in the Northwest dis- 


| ict be used as an unofficial advisory body 


for the regional corporation to be estab- 
lished. 

In addition to Mr. Murphy, the delega- 
tion included F. F. Fellows, St. Paul; John 
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Cargoes at American Gulf Ports 


Sought by Canadian Ship Line 


HE Canadian National 


cargoes of their vessels by stopping at 
Cristobal, Canal Zone, when plying from 
Australian to British Columbia and re- 
turn for transshipment of cargoes to 
and from the* West Coast of South and 
Central America, according to a report 
just received by the Department of Com- 
merce from the American Consul Gen- 
eral, Wesley Frost, Montreal, Canada. 

The service now has been extended 
to vessels using the Panama Canal from 
British Columbia and Australia to east- 
ern Canadian points, so as. to pick up 
cargoes at New Orleans and other Gulf 
ports destined largely for Montreal. 

It was stated orally at the United 
States Shipping Board that this service 
will 


the Gulf traffic’to eastern Canada car- 
ried by water is handled by tramp 
steamers. The larger part of the ton- 
nage, it was pointed out, either moves 
by rail or by barge line up the Missis- 
sippi River and via the Great Lakes to 
Canadian points. 

The consular report follows in full 
text: 


Early in June, 1932, the Canadian Na- 


Steamships , 
have put into effect a plan to fill out | 


| Canadian National 
not seriously compete with the | 
| standard American lines, since most of 


| tralia, 


tional Steamships arranged to have 


their vessels using the Panama Canal 


| Stop at Cristobal for transshipments to 


and from ports on the West Coast of 


| South and Central America. The steam- 
| ers of this line from Australia and from 


British Columbia frequently reach 
Panama without full cargoes, and can 
conveniently pick up consignments un- 
‘oaded there from Pacific Latin Ameri- 
can sources for Canadian destinations. 
Steamers outbound from Montreal can 
likewise unload cargo at Cristobal to 


| be carried down the West Coast, or 


northward to Mexica ports, by other 
lines. 

Carrying this idea still further, the 
Steamships have 
now decided that their eastbound ves- 
sels from British Columbia and Aus- 
when New Orleans and other 
Gulf of Mexico cargo space is available, 


| may proceed to New Orleans and other 


Gulf of Mexico ports, en route to Mon- 
treal, pick up shipments destined for 
eastern and east-central Canada. 

The “Canadian Crusier,” which reached 
Montreal early in July with 2,200 bales 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


| previding additional 
| that, some time last month, a turn came 
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Faith in Dollar : 
Abroad Seen in 
Return of Gold 


Inflow of Foreign Funds for 
Investment Shows Re 
newal of Confidence, Says 
Department of Commerce 


Condition Reflected 
In Security Market 


Return of 100 Millions in Gold 
Within Two Months Cons 
sidered as Only First Wave 
Of Movement 


The strength of the American currency 
system as demonstrated by its ability ta 
withstand unprecedented foreign demands 
for payments in gold has resulted in # 
revival of confidence abroad to the extent 
that investment funds are flowing back 


to the United States in large volume, ace 
cording to oral information made avail« 
able, Aug. 12, at the Department of 
Commerce. 

Although it is yet impossible to measure 
the inflow that has been set up, its existe 
ence was declared to be evident. The only 
conclusion logically to be drawn was de« 
clared to be that fear abroad has been 
dissipated to a large degree by construc« 
tive developments observed to be accu« 
mulating. 


Reversal of Policy 


In other words, the trend of the pre< 
vious nine months, during which foreign 
capital was being withdrawn, has now 
been reversed so completely that gold is 
coming back to this country. 

Federal Reserve Board statistics on gold 
movements and current exchange quo 
tations support the conclusions which the 
Cfficial observers have drawn. But there 
were declared to be numerous other signs 
ground for belief 


that marked the end of the fear abroad 
concerning the soundness of conditions 
in America. ‘ 

Additional information was supplied ag 
follows: 

Signs of Confidence 

Since it is’ impositJ® ‘to. measure the 
amount of funds arriving here for some 
months afterward, official statistics fail 
to reflect the change, as has the market 
for securities and other investments. The 
trend in the security markets, as well as 
that in commodities, has been upward 
lately, and the effect obviously is salutary 
on the whole economic structure. 

There is sufficient ground for belief, 
even in the absence of cold figures, that 
foreign funds are being employed in con- 
siderable volume in the security markets. 
Enough information has reached Govern= 
ment officials to show that foreign in« 
vestors are again taking American securi- 
ties in quantity, thus showing that at 
least some of those who withdrew their 
funds during and subsequent to the mar- 
ket debacle of October-November, 1929, are 
unwilling to wait any longer for use of 
their funds in American markets. 

Gold Flow to Continue 


Some authorities outside of the Govern- 
ment have suggested to Government econe 
omists that there is likely to be a con= 
tinued inflow of gold for some months, 
There is no way by which it may be cal- . 
culated; but the fact that almost $100,- 
000,000 has been restored to this side of 
the Atlantic in a period of less than two 
months reflects more than just the mere 
return of the basic metal. The significance 
it carries in revived confidence is con¢ 
siderably more important to this country, 
if not to the world. 

Adjournment of Congress undoubtedly 
has played a part in the changed condi- 
tion; because reports from abroad through- 
out last Winter contained frequent inti- 
mations of a certain fear held by investors 
as well as public officials. There was a 
feeling in many parts of Europe, for ex- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Cotton Belt Develops 
‘One-variety Crop Plan 


Number of Communities Using 
System Found Increasing 


The Cotton Belt Is showing a definite 
trend toward the plan of limiting cotton 
production to a single variety of the high 
grade crop in each community, marked 
increases in the number of one-variety 
communities having taken place in the 
last two years, according to the latest 
reports received at. the Department of 
} Asriculture made public by the Depart- 
}ment on Aug. 12. 

The one-variety plan already has been 
adopted and applied in most of the cote 
ton-producing districts of the southwest- 
ern irrigated valleys, it was stated, and 
throughout Mississippi more than 30 sin- 
gle-variety communities, representing over 
60,000 acres, recently have been estab- 
| lished. 
| The following additional information 
was provided by the Department: 

The advantages of limiting production 
| to a single variety in each community or 
| district are becoming more and more 
| widely recognized among cotton growers 
}and others interested in cotton produc- 
tion. The success of the plan in the 
| Southwest is helping the extension and 
| stabilization of the system of organized 
| Production in the eastern Cotton Belt. 
| The primary object of one-variety. or- 
| ganization is to establish and maintain a 
| regular supply of ‘pure seed, to be used as 
| the basis of preduction by the entire com- 
munity. 

In California, legislation protects the 
single variety producers. The one-variety 
districts are there designated by counties, 
and many of the cotton-growing areas of 





(Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) 





In Welfare Work 


Statistics Also Essential in| 


-. Understanding Commu- 
nity Problems, Says Wel- 
fare Association 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 12.—Acaequate so- 
cial statistics and a comprehensive re- 
search program are basic to an under- 
standing of the social problems of the 
community and for planning for con- 
Structive social action, according to the 
report of the Committee on Reports and 
Statistics of the American Welfare As- 
sociation: ve 

The report Has just been issued by the 
chairman of the committee, Dr. Emil 
Frankel, who also is Director of Research 
of the New Jersey Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies. The report fol- 
lows in full text: 

The fundamental aim of the Commit- 
tee on Reports and Statistics of the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association is to se- 
cure, among State departments of wel- 
fare, general recognition of the fact that 
adequate social statistics and a com- 
prehensive research program are basic to 
an understanding of the social problems 


of the community and for planning for | 
constructive social action. The Commit-| 


tee’s work in this direction would seem to 
be increasingly urgent because of the 


growing extent of the welfare services| 
rendered in general and of those under- | 


taken by the public agencies in particular. 
Activities Participated In 

The Committee was exceedingly pleased, 
therefore, to participate in certain activi- 
ties related to social research by the fol- 
lowing organizations: 

United States Children’s Bureau. 
cooperation was maintained by the re- 
search assistants of the Association in se- 
curing facts on the unemployment relief 
situation in the various States. A number 
of conferences bearing on the standardiza- 
tion of social work statistics and on the 
effective utilization of research data were 
held with members of the staff of the Bu- 
reau. 


the local community chests or councils 
in 125 cities showing numbers of individ- 


uals and families given individual types | ]} 
of service, etc., by various agencies dealing | }| 
with dependency, delinquency and health. | || 
United States Bureau of the Census. In| |} 
connection with the expansion of the ac-|]} 
tivities of the Bureau of the Census in| 


the collection of “annual statistics relat- 


ing to crime and to the defective, de-| 


pendent and delinquent classes” the com- 
mittee gave active aid in the development 
of standard schedules for securing infor- 
mation and in the interpretation of ma- 
terial secured thereform. 


Plan Outlined 


New York State Department of Social 
Welfare. 


onstration project of public welfare sta- 
tistics undertaken by the New York State 
Department of Social Welfare. 
‘project, carried on under the auspices 


of the Social Science Research Council, | 
is designed to test the “best methods of | 
information | 


providing accurate current 
on the operation of welfare agencies on 
a state-wide basis.” 


Johns Hopkins University Law Insti- 
tute. The committee participated in the 


work of the Institute of Law of the Johns | 


Hopkins University for the formulation 
of a competent system of judicial statis- 
tics and in the organization of uniform 
classifications for judicial criminal sta- 
tistics, 

White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. The committee 
of the association has taken an active 
part in the work of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Statistics of “Section IV.—The 
Handicapped” of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, 
which aimed to draw up a plan giving 
definite suggestions as to the statistical 
reporting of data that are considered es- 
sential for any type of institution or 
agency dealing with dependent, neglected, 
physically and mentally handicapped 
children. 

Development of Records 

Family Welfare Association of America. 
Because of the need of simplified records 
on which to record the data of families 
asking for relief, due to the unemploy- 
ment emergency, the association’s Com- 
mittee on Reports and Statistics sug- 
gested to the Family Welfare Association 
that such records be developed. In co- 
operation with the American Public Wel- 
fare Association and others, the Family 
Welfare Association of America gevelpoed 
a Family Record Sheet, a Financial Data 
Card and a Record of Home Relief 


Close 


Aid was given in furthering the Regis- | 
tration of Social Statistics projects which |] 
now involves monthly reports collected by | 


The association participated in | 
outlining the plan for the three-year dem- | 


This | 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


plan being shown in Cotton Belt, says 
partment of Agriculture. . : 
e 1, col. 
Family farm enterprises, more heavil 
capitalized, and 
food products for family consumption t 


sion of Farm Management and Costs, Fed 
eral Bureau of Agricultural Economies. 


e 8, col. 
Michigan protests against TIllino 
on celery and other vegetables. 
Page 7, col. 
Garden seed distributed free to farm fam 
{lies in drought areas of State by North Da 
kota Agricultural College. 
¢ e 2, col. 
Spread of disease among grasshoppers de 
clared useless to control pest. 
Page 3, col. 


Quality of breeding stock on farm improv 
ing through replacements effected as re 
sult of low price opportunities. 

Page 3, col. 


Aviation 


airports to be constructed through use 0: 
unemployment relief funds. 
Page 1, col. 


Aircraft 
firmer basis, according to Department ©: 


Commerce. 
Page 1, col. 


Banks and Banking 


to Federal Home Loan Act must be retire 
within period of three years. 
Page 2, col. 
Federal Home Loan Board considering de 
limitation of regicnal bank districts, Chair 
man Fort states. 





Page 1, col. 

Bill 
passed by House in Pennsylvania. 

Page % col. 


j 


| 

|} representatives of various States. 
| Page 1, col. 
ij]! investment seen by Department of Com 
| merce as sign of reviva 

! American currency. 





If Page 1, col. 7 
if Addition to list of securities ruled_legal 
for savings banks announced by Maine 


Page 7, col. 6 
to 


Page 6, col. 7 


Bank Commissioner. 


National bank suspensions reported 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


Current Law 


courts. 
Page 4, col. 


Customs 


Revenue losses on imports of cotton rag 
revealed, Federal Commissioner informs cus 
toms inspectors; full text. 





Fdueation 


Library of Congress, accessions listed. 

State books and publications listed. 

Enrollment of adults at night schools es 
tablished by States is increasing. 


of Home Economics made available, Depart 
ment of Agriculture announces. 


Page 2, col. 6 


Progressive development of capacity 0: 
teachers as shown in advanced requirement 
of institute work at Summer school dis 


cussed by Superintendent of Public Instruc | 


tion, State of North Carolina. 


Page 8, col. 3 


Engineering 


modernized theodolite, says Commerce De 


nt. 
elie Page 6, col. 


Description of Owyhee Dam in Oregon 


and comparison with other projects. 


Exporting and Importing 
France restores minimum duty on ham 


Industrial Homework 
To Be Directed by State 


will be brought under closer scrutiny of the | 


|Department of Labor and Industries by 
| the recent extension of its jurisdiction, the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor points out in a statement made pub- 
| tie Aug. 12. 

Employers of specified industrial work 
which is done in private homes are re- 
quired to furnish the names and ad- 
|dresses of workers so employed by them 
land the names of women and minors liv- 


ing where the work is done. The laws of 
the State in reference to the work of 
women and children, it is believed, will 
be strengthened. The statement follows 
‘in full text: 

The Massachusetts Legislature of 1932 
| extended the jurisdiction of several labor 
\laws. Most of these concerned the stat- 
| utes regulating the employment of women 
land children. Outstanding in this new 


| legislation is the requireme: t that “every | 


‘person hiring, employing or contracting 
| with a member of a family to make, alter, 
| repair, ornament, finish or adapt for sale 
by labor to be performed in a room or 
apartment in a tenement or dwelling 
house, dny article except wearing apparel 


Definite trend toward one-variety crop 


farm ventures to provide 
service economic distress, says Chief, Divi- 


embargo 


New Jersey planning series of emergency 


industry being readjusted on 


Attorney General rules all national bank 
notes issued under Glass-Borah amendment 


to permit limited branch banking 


Creation of regional. credit corporations in 
various Federal Land Bank districts asked 
of Reconstruction Finance Corporation by 


Return of gold from abroad for foreign 


of confidence in 


Latest decisions of Federal and State } 


Page 4, col. 5 


Government books and publications listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 


Page 4, col. 7 


Page 4, col? 7 


Page 1. col. 2 
Braille edition of recipes tested by Bureau 


Accuracy of mapping greatly improved by | 


Page 5, col, 2 


+ 
from United States, De ent of Com- 
merce is advised. a 
2 


Page 6, col. 
Exports of typewriters in 1931 reached 48 
per cent of uction. 


Page 
Vegetable exports in fiscal year to 
1932, valued at $8,726,000 


7, col. 7 
June 3, 


Page 2, col. 5 


Expositions and Fairs 


Exhibition of metric weights and meas- 
ures to be held in Vienna, Commerce De- 
partment is informed. 

Page 7, col. 5 


= s 
Foreign Relations 
French Premier endorses Mr. Stimson's 
views ohn Kellogg-Briand treaty. 
Page 3, col. 3 


7 
y 


oO 


5 


7 


Forestry 


Names of California National Forest 
changed to “Mendocino” and Crater Na- 
tional Forest to “Rogue River.” 

e 3, col. 2 


Pag' 
Improvements in turpentining practice in 
southern forests outlined by Department of 
Agriculture. 


1 


5 


+ 
Page 3, col. 3 
General Business Conditions 


President to summon general conference 
on coordination of work of stimulating busi- 
ness recovery. 


f 


1 
Page 1, col. 3 


‘Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


House committee investigating Govern- 
ment competition with — industry to 
hold hearing on Federal rge line. 

Page 1, col. 6 


Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


Health 


Research groups developing treatments for 
hay fever which are successful in many 
cases, says Public Health Service. 

Page 3, col. 1 

Perils of malarial infection during night 
activities of mosquito explained by Director 
of Public Health, State of New Mexico. 

Page 8, col. 6 

Play activities of ‘children in Summer 
create traffic hazards, says Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey. 

Page 8, col. 1 


f 
5 


d 
5 


1 Page 7, col. 2 


1 





Highways 
Michigan making survey of commercial 


traffic on State highways to determine pos- 
sible need for regulation. 
Page 7, col. 2 


Value of cotton fabric as binder in road 
comstruction declared to have been demon- 
strated by general service on North Carolina 
5 | highways. 

Page 2, col. 3 


Insurance 


Illinois Insurance Division to have exhibit 
at State Fair. 


Page 5, col. 2 
Series of ruling of Florida Attorney Gen- 
eral on cancellation of fire insurance policies 
for nonpayment of premiums sent to fire 
insurance companies doing business in 
State. 
Page 5, col. 6 
Denial of permit to insurer is upheld by 
| court in Minnesota. 
Page 5, col. 7 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 7 





'Labor 


Declines in employment and pay rolls of 
New York State factories noted for July. 
Page 5, col. 2 
in Pennsylvania warned 


f 
s 


Employers 


with revival of industrial activity. 
Page 5, col. 7 
Reduction of work week and maintenance 
of high level of wages as means for read- 
| Justment of business on practical basis pro- 
| posed by Chief Labor Inspector, Department 
| of Agriculture, Labor and Statistics, Com- 
; monwealth of Kentucky. 


1 


e 8, col. 1 

Little change in year noted in statistics 

on unemployment of women in Alberta, 
Canada, says Department of Labor. 


S Page 5, col. 1 


guard against undue increase in accidents | 


READERS’ SUMMARY 


Earnings and hours of labor of garage em- 
pores a, 43 cities analyzed by partment 
0} r. 


Page 7, col. 6 

Retail merchants of Chile delay establish- 

ing Saturday half holidays, Department of 
Commerce is informed. 

Page 3, col. 2 

tem reported 

t of Labor 


Revival of padrone labor s 
in New Jersey as State Depa: 
takes action against it. 

Page 3, col. 2 

Massachusetts extending supervision over 
industrial homework. 

Page. 2, col. 2 


Motor Transport 


State-wide uniform truck rates for trans- 
porting household goods ordered by Iowa 
ilroad Commissicn. : con 
, col. 2 


Play activities of children in Summer 
create traffic hazards, says Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey. 


s , Page 8, col. 1 
National Defense 


Order by War Department curtails sales 
of post exchanges. 
Page 6, col. 4 


Parks 


Value of parks in caring for leisure hours, 
whether voluntary or enforced, discussed by 
Department of Labor. 

‘ Page 3, col. 5 


| Patents 


Sand trap patented for removal of sedi- 
ment and debris carried by irrigation 
streams, Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces. 

Page 5, col. 6 


Postal Service 


Higher charges for air mail not expected 
to decrease volume, postal officials state. 

Page 6, col. 5 

Modified policy on leasing of buildings for 

tal service foreseen by Representative 


elly. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Colonial postal system was operated at a 
deficit, Post Office Department records show. 
Page 6, col. 3 


President 


President’s day at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3, col. 6 


Production Statistics - 


Production of cleaned rice declines in vol- 
ume and value in 1931 under 1929 output. 
Page 6, col. 3 
Tin plate production in 1931 declines 33.9 
per cent in value and 22.9 per cent in vol- 
ume under 1929 output. 
Page 7, col. 2 





Public Service 


Walter S. Gifford resigns as director of 
— Organization on Unemployment 
elief. 


es eye,? 
Public Utilities 
Governor rejects resignation of John W. 
Bricker as Public Utilities Commissioner of 
Ohio, on grounds that pending cases should 
first be disposed of. 4 1s 
e 5, col. 7 | 


Continuation of transcript of testimony 
before Trade Commission relative to affairs 
of Associated Gas & Electric Co. 


Page 5, col. 4 
Radio 


Schools operating radio stations using only 
third of time allocated to them, according 
to Federal Radio Commission records. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Broadcasting and wireless applications and 
decisions by Federal Radio Commission. 

Page 6, col. 5 


Page 3, col. 6 


Railroads 


Total revenues of Class I railroads in first 
half of current year decline $586,000,000, with 
53 per cent reduction in net operating in- 


come. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Denver, Leadville & Alma Railroad Co. 
asks Interstate Commerce Commission to 
approve “gift’’ of 212 miles of narrow guage 
line by Colorado & Southern. 
Page 6, col. 1 
Bakersfield & Kern Electric Railway Co., 
of California, asks State Railroad Commis- 
sion for permission to reduce rates and in 
certain instances to give free transportation. 
Page 7, col. 1 
Loan of $1,070,599 by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to receiver of Mobile & 








‘Use of Cotton Binder in Building Roads 
| Endorsed After North Carolina Tests 


Industrial homework in Massachusetts | 


| Six years of service under general traffic 


|cinditions on South Carolina highways 
| has conclusively shown the value of cotton 


|fabric as a binding material in road con-| 
; Struction, according to information made! 


|available, Aug. 12, by the Department of 
;Commerce, on the basis of reports of the 


| Cotton-Textile Institute, which cooperates | 


with the Departments of Commerce and 


| Agriculture in finding new uses for cotton. | 


Still sound and apparently as trong as 
|when it was installed, the fabric used 
jin South Carolina has reduced the cost 
|of road maintenance by holding the road- 


| bed intact, the Institute has been informed | 


by Charles H. Moorefield, State highway 
;engineer. It was pointed out that the 
j}use of the material has contributed to 


convenience of the public because the | 
greater permanence of good road surface | 


where it was installed has eliminated in- 
terference with traffic caused by repairs 
or renewal. 

The following additional information 
was provided: 

South Carolina’s use of cotton in high- 
| way construction has been followed in a 
larger way by other southern States, 
‘notably Georgia, Texas and Louisiana. 

Mr. Moorfield, who was the pioneer in 


raveling, even at the extreme edge. By 
holding the road bed intact, the mainte- 
nance cost is reduced and necessary re- 
trenchment made less frequent.” 


as “top-soil” roads, those with a sand or 
gravel base and clay binder constituting 
the many miles of secondary highways 
throughout the country, in the opinion of 
the Institute. 

The cotton material used is an open- 
mesh fabric 36 inches wide, weighing about 
| 4% ounces per yard. It is applied after 
| the original road surface has been graded 
; and lightly tarred. The fabric is put down 
| while the tar is still sticky, and later it 
is given a treatment with hot asphaltic 
oil. Sand or gravel is then applied as 
a@ top surfacing, and the road is ready 
| for traffic. 


The fabric acts as a waterproof blanket 
|aS well as a binder. It holds the surfac- 
|ing material in place, prevents corruga- 
tions and ruts, resists breakage by impact, 
;and thus tends to prevent formation of 
{holes or “guck nests.” The strength it 
| imparts at the edges of the surfacing also 
|resists the “raveling” which permits wa- 
| ter to penetrate and speed surface dete- 
rioration. 





|} by Textile Chemist, 


The use of cotton fabric in road work 
is especially adaptable to what are classed | 


» » » 


Ohio Railroad Com approved - 
state Commerce Comnilestina, en 


Page 7, col. 6 
= 
Shipping 
Number of motor-driven vessels increased 
S per cent in last decade, says Department 


ommerce, 
, Page 6, col. 4 
Canadian National Steamships extend 
service from Australia and British Columbia 
to Canal Zone and Gulf ports, Department 
of Commerce advised. 

Page 1, col. 5 
House committee investigating Govern- 
ment competition with private industry to 

hold hearing on Federal Parge line. 


Page 1, col. 6 
Social Welfare 


Social statistics and a research program 
declared basic to understanding of social 
problems of community and for planning 
constructive social action, says report of 
Committee of American Welfare Association. 

Page 2, col. 1 

Connecticut required to furnish care for 
State paupers even though no appropria- 
tion is made or funds are inadequate, State 
Attorney General rules. 


State Courts 


California Supreme Court holds collection 
of filing fee on nonpar stock to be illegal ~ 
because codified law fails to provide for 
computing the fee. 


Page 2, col. 7 


Page 4, col, 4 
Illinois “Horse Racing Act” held valid; 
People of Illinois v. onroe; Illinois Su- 
preme Court, decision concluded. 
Page 4, col. 2 
Denial of permit to insurer is upheld by 
court in Minnesota. 
Page 5, col. 7 


State Finance 


Budget Director of New York points out 
loss of efficiency which would result from 
cut in costs of various State services. 


s Page 3, col. 7 
Tariff 


France restores minimum duty on hams 
from United States, Department of Com- 
merce is advised. 


Page 6, col. 2 
Taxation 


Income Tax Unit issues ruling defining 
employes’ trust. 
Page 4, col. 1 
California Supreme Court holds collection 
of filing fee on nonpar stock to be illegal 
because codified law fails to provide for 
computing the fee. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Decisions promulgated by the Board of 
Tax Appeals summarized. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Change in stock tax basis urged by Gov- 
ernor Pinchot. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Federal gasoline tax said to be additional 
weapon to protect motorists against “‘boot- 
leg” fuel. 
be 1, col. 4 
Refunds of gasoline tax in Michigan below 
those of year ago. 
Page 7, col. 7 
New excise and stamp taxes explained by 
Internal Revenue Bureau. 
Page 1, col. 2 


Textiles 


Research and technical investigations at 
Bureau of Standards as aid to industry in 
standardization of textile products described 
Federal Bureau of 





Standards. 
Page 8, col. 3 


Trade Practices 
Federal Trade Commission issues desist or- 
der against certain encyclopedia publishers. 
Page 5, col. 3 
Wholesaling 


Analysis of wholesale trade in Utah given 
in compilation by Census Bureau. 

Page 5, col. 5 

Declines in wholesale commodity prices 

for June noted in 12 of 14 foreign countries. 


Page 2, col. 4 
Wild Life 


District of Columbia was created a bird 
sanctuary by law enacted at last session of 


Congress. 
Page 2, col. 5 


Ruling Issued on Retiring 
Of New Bank Currency 


All national bank notes issued under 
the Glass-Borah amendment to the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Act must be retired | 
at the end of three years, according to a 
tuling of the Attorney General, William 
|D. Mitchell, made public at the Treasury | 
Department Aug. 12. 

Referring to the legislative history in 
order to construe the “ambiguous” lan- 
guage of the amendment, the Attorney 
General said that the intention of Con- 
gress was to provide a temporary and not 
|&@ permanent expansion of the currency. | 
He ruled, therefore, that the notes must 
be retired at the end of three years, and 
rejected an interpretation which would 
have permitted the isuance of notes at 
any time within the next three-year 
period. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden 
L. Mills, had asked the Attorney General 
to determine whether or not Congress 
meant to allow the national banks to issue 
notes during the next three years and 
leave them outstanding at the end of 
that period, or whether Congress intended 
|to have them retired within three years. 
Approximately $900,000,000 of new na- 
| tional bank notes can be issued under the 
|Glass-Borah amendment, and about $7,- 
500,000 are already in circulation, accord- 
ing to Treasury figures. 


| specting aircraft as they are built without 


For Blind Readers 


Recipes Tested by Bureau of 
Home Economics Present- 
ed in Edition 


What is believed by the Bureau of 
Home Economics to be the first cookbook 
to be made available in Braille for the 
blind is a recent Braille edition of Aunt 
Sammy’s Radio Recipes, recipes which 
were worked out and tested by the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics and sent out 
over the air in the Department’s daily 
broadcasts and later printed for distribu- 
tion in pamphlet form. 

The Library of Congress recently repro- 
duced the printed pamphlets in Braille, 
under an appropriation of’ $100,000 pro- 
vided by Congress for publication of books 
for the adult blind. Copies of the Braille 
publication have been placed in nearly 
200 institutions, and efforts are being made 
to put tlem also in private homes where 
blind people prepare the meals. 

Enthusiastic responses have been re- 
ceived from sightless women who received 
copies from the very limited supply which 
was available for free distribution but 
which is now exhausted. Many blind 
women, it has been reported to the Bu- 
reau, are excellent cooks in spite of their 
handicap. 

The Braille edition of the book is now 
available only by purchase, from the pub- 
lisher, the Clovernook Printing House, 
Mount Healthy, Cincinnati, Ohio, at 50 
cents per copy.—(Department of Agricul- 
ttre.) 


Readjustments Made 
As Aireraft Industry 
Seeks Firmer Basis 


Evidence Given of Recovery | 
From Overdevelopment | 
Of Recent Years, Says 
Commerce Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
which points to 4 favorable trend as re- 
gards the quality, type, and manufactur- 
ing costs of planes. 
Moreover, in the opinion of Col. 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, this trend | 


indicates the way to a simplified method | 
for control of the airworthiness phases of | 
aircraft manufacturing by a single Gov- 
ernment agency. It is clear, also, that if 
the necessity remains, it will be entirely 
feasible for the Government to continue | 
its work of studying new designs and in- 


greatly increasing facilities and personnel | 
for the task. 


Since more than half the 18,069 pilots 
in the country July 1 were private pilots, 
there is evidence of a potential market of 
considerable size for privately owned and 
operated ships. In addition, there were 
nearly 11,400 student permits on record in 
the Department July 1, and the majority 
of the holders of these will doubtless ob- 
tain eventually some form of pilot’s li- 
cense. 

Production for Half-Year 


Most of the private pilots obviously will 
not enter the professional side of aviation, 
and not all the 7,000 holders of transport 
licenses will fly commercially. If condi- 
tions permit them to purchase planes, it 
appears reasonable to assume they will 
constitute a future market for individu- 
ally owned aircraft to be used for pleas- 
ure, sport, and convenience. 


Airplanes for domestic, civil use ac- 
counted for 351 of the 722 planes turned 
out in the first half of 1932, including 264 | 
monoplanes, 71 biplanes, and 16 autogyros. 
The majority of the monoplanes were land 
planes of the one, two, or three place open 
cockpit type, while most of the biplanes | 
were one to five place open cockpit land 
planes. 

Machines for military delivery accounted 
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Cookbook Compiled | 


Connecticut Held ~ 
To Be Liable for 


Care of Paupers 


Fact No Appropriation Is 
Made or Is Inadequate Is 
Immaterial, Attorney Gen- 
eral of State Rules 


Hartford, Conn., Aug. 12, 

The State of Connecticut is required to 
furnish care for State paupers regardless 
of whether an appropriation is made for 
that purpose or whether an insufficient ap- 
propriation is provided by the Legislature, 
according to an opinion by the Attorney 


General, Warren B. Burrows, to the State 
Agent, Col Raymond F. Gates. 


The advice of the Attorney General was 


sought by Col. Gates, he said, because the 
appropriation made by the General As- 
sembly has been exhausted and the State 
Agent inquired whether an additional ap- 
propriation is required to meet the emer= 
gency. The opinion of the Attorney Gen=.¢) 
eral follows in part: 
Appropriation Exhausted 


“We are in receipt of your recent com-= 
munications setting forth in substance 
that under. section 1713 of the General 
Statutes, Revision of 1930, certain towns 
have furnished necessary support to cer= 
tain State paupers residing in their towns, 
that said towns have rendered bills for 
such support and claim reimbursement 
therefor, and that you are satisfied after 
examination and investigation that the 
statements contained in the claims are 
true, and that the reimbursements claimed 
are reasonable. 


“Your inquiry to this office is whether 
or not you should certify such claims for 
payment to the comptroller in view of the 
fact that the appropriation made for your 
department by the General Assembly in 
1931, for the support of State paupers, is 
exhausted. 

Claim Payment Advised 


“To make the performance of the man- 
datory provisions of section 1713 of the 
General Statutes dependent upon the ex- 
istence of an adequate appropriation 
would defeat the purposes of the statute 
under consideration. It is not conceivable 
that the State enacted these beneficent 
laws for the care of its unfortunates, sol< 
emnly agreeing to reimburse towns hav~ 
ing occasion to furnish necessary sup- 
port to persons properly chargeable to the 
State, and at the same moment throughe 
lack of sufficient funds, intended to de- 
feat or even jmpair the very purpose for 
which the statute was enacted. 


“The cere of paupers is a governmental 
duty recognized since the establishment of 
our State government, and can not be 
denied because of failure to appropriate 
for such purpose, or through failure to 
appropriate sufficient funds to accomplish 
the object of the statute. It would be of 
no practical benefit to enter into a pro- 
longed discussion of this question, since 
our Supreme Court has a number of times 
recognized the principle above set forth, 
and only recently referred to it in the case 
of Groton-Stonington Traction Company 
against Town of Groton. 

“We therefore advise that you should 
certify the claim in question to the comp- 
troller for payment.” 

Garden Seed Distributed 


Free in North Dakota ; 


About 5,500 packages of garden seed and 
a quantity of seed in bulk have been do- 
nated to farm families in the drought 
area and to members of homemakers’ 
clubs in various sections of the State, by 
the North Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The seed, all of varieties 
developed at the experiment station, is 
distributed by county extension agents.— 
(Department of Agriculture.) 


= | 
for 325, and those for delivery abroad for 


46 of the aircraft turned out in the first 
six months of the year. : 
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lor any part thereof or material supplied 
sell Sage Foundation. | by said person, shall at such times as the 
American Statistical Association. The |C°mmissioner may require, furnish to the 
Committee on Reports and Statistics of | department the names and addresses of 
the association from its inception has| the workers so hired, employed or con- 
maintained the closest affiliation with | tracted with and of all women and minors 
the Committee on Institutional Statistics | dwelling in said room or apartment, and 
and the Committee on Dependency and/|0f girls under 21 and boys under 18, their 
Child Welfare of the American Statistical| @8es.” The exception of “wearing ap- 
Association. parel” made in this case is due to the 
Public Welfare Research fact that in another statute it is already 


National Conference of Social Work. In | covered. 
connection with the Philadelphia National| In homes w 
Conference of Social Work, and in con-|ing done, children have been known to) 
junction with Division IX.—Public offi- | Work in violation of the statutes regulat- 
cials and administration, the Committee |i8 child employment in this State. At 
on Reports and Statistics organized a ses-| Present when a violation of this kind | ; 
sion devoted to “Social research in the|Comes to the attention of the depart- | [Continued from Page 1.) | lands declined 1 to 2 per cent, and those 
public welfare field.” ment, the concern is immediately noti-| tives Joseph, B. Shannon, chairman, of |in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, 

Building on the work of the Conference | fied of its responsibility in this connec-| missouri; E. %. Cox, of Georgia; William | 2d the United Kingdom, 2 to 3 per cent. 
on Public Welfare Statistics, called some | tion even though such employment is not! #, stafford, of Wisconsin; Robert F. RichNFractional declines occurred in Austria, 
years ago by the National Institute of |i™ their plant. of Pennsylvania, and Samuel B. Pettengill,| Denmark, and Sweden. June 15 prices in 
Public Administration, and taken up later| The Massachusetts statutes provide that | of Indiana. | Norway were on the same level as those 
by the Committee on Institutional Sta-|no person shall employ a minor under 14) ‘This committee has already conducted|°% May 15. A 6.7 per cent advance was 
tistics of the American Statistical Asso-|or permit him to work in or about or in| hearings and investigations at Washing- shown in prices in Peru. July weekly 
ciation, the Committee on Reports and|connection with any establishment en-|ton, D. c.,, Philadelphia, New York, Kan-| Price indexes for the United Kingdom and 
Statistics of the Association will consider | gaged in the manufacture or sale of these} sas City, Brooklyn, and St. Louis and | Ltaly indicate that prices in those coun- 
means of vitalizing the statistical work| goods. Furthermore, the Massachusetts | elsewhere. . | tries have begun to advance. 


of ~State welfare departments in order | law requires that such persons shall not} mye next meeti i | Of the 30 feed groups in 13 foreign coun- 
that: | employ a child between 14 and 16 or “per- | Bend, wy oo nas = eed tries 16 declined, 11 advanced, and 3 did 
(1) There may be achieved a desirable}™1t him to work” in or about or in|) hearing to interested parties in Indi-|20t change from May to June. Seven of 
standardization of statistics covering the | connection with his establishment unless | 54, Michigan, Illinois, and Ohio the 16 price recessions ranged from 3 to 4.9 
activities of all State and local public | an employment certificate is issued to The committee will be pleased to have | Per cent, and 4 ranged from 5 to 6.5 per 
welfare activities. such child. your organization give publicity of this | Cent Two groups of fod product prices ad- 
(2) There may be secured the effective! Another side to this problem appears in| matter to your members. vanced 3 to 3.5 per cent, and 4 others rose 
utilization of existing laws authorizing| relation to the 48-hour law for women| {It is believed that the Federal Govern-|1 tO 2 per cent. Animal fodstuff prices 
the State Department of Welfare to re-| employed in labor in certain types of es-| ment is engaged in from 80 to 100 differ- | Senerally showed a firm to rising tendency. 
quire that reports and statistics be kept|tablishments. If work is taken from the | ent lines.of business, and it is said to be| Similarly, group price recessions out- 
and furnished by public and private so-| place of employment to be done in the| competing unfairly with its own taxpay-|DUmbered advances for industrial raw ma- 
cial work organizations, to give the factual | home, then the home is used for industrial|ers. This hearing is to give an oppor-| terials and manufactured products. Of 
basis for exercising leadership by the| purposes, and becomes for’ the purposes | tunity to complainants to state their case,| ‘ne 84 groups of nonfoods, 51 were lower 
State Welfare Department in pointing out|of the statute a manufacturing establish-; The first day, Monday, Aug. 22, will be in June than they were in the preceding 
(a) the extent and volume of the social|ment. The advantage under the new law | taken up with the matter of Government | ™0nth, 18 were higher, and 15 were at the 
services rendered to the community, (b)| consists of requiring manufacturers to | operation of |.arge lines on the Mississippi | 5®™¢€ level. 
the social service needs discovered in the|furnish the department with a list con-|River. Tuesday and succeeding days will| Prices of metal products, pottery, fats, 
community, and (c) the sources and/taining the names and addresses of the|be used to hear from others. If those|and crude rubber in Belgium, of textiles in 
causes of dependency, delinquency, men-| workers so hired, and of all women and| interested will communicate with Samuel| Czechoslovakia, and wool in the United | ington. ( 
tal disturbances, etc. and possible means} minors dwelling in the room or apart-|B. Pettengill, South Bend, Ind., a time| Kingdom fell the most—5 to 7.3 per cent.| “Living either for a time or permanently 
of prevention. } : ; ment, and also in the case of girls under | schedule will be arranged to accommodate | Advances exceeding 1 per cent occurred|in the midst of a bird sanctuary will en- 
(3) Aid may be given in the develop-|21 and boys under 18, their ages. This|all who may wish to attend. in fertilizers in Belgium, lumber and rub-| able the people to become more intimately 
ment of statistical methods to measure) will enable the department to maintain! It is requested that complainants pre-| ber in France, and in each group of non-| familiar with the birds and the desirabil- 
the developments and achievements of | Supervision of such places and strengthen | pare a brief synopsis of their case, in six | food products in Peru.—(Issued by the De-|ity of protecting them as a natural re- 
public welfare work. | the laws relating to women and children. } copies. partment of Commerce.) source.’—(Department of Agriculture.) 


Clearing up a minor question, in the 
same ruling, the Attorney General said 
that the Federal tax on the new notes 
undoubtedly would be one-half of 1 per 
cent per annum, corresponding to the tax 
on the old issues. . 

(The ruling will be printed in full 

tert in the issue of Aug. 15.) 


| this use of cotton, applied it to road build- 
|ing in the belief it would strengthen the | 
surfacing. The results have fully justified 
|his confidence, according to the Institute. 
A recent examination of the first section 
|installed, Mr. Moorfield said, shows the 
— to be intact and still highly durable. —_—_—_—_—_——- 
“The cotton fabric,” the engineer said, e ° 
“unquestionably served to strengthen the | Declines for Month Noted in 12 
surfacing and to reduce raveling. In this 


| first section there is very little evidence of Of 14 Countries 


-4 Wholesale commodity prices ranged 
|from nine-tenths of 1 per cent to 3 per 
| cent lower in June than in May in 12 of 
| the 14 foreign countries for which reports 


Hearing on Barge Line are at present available. Prices “in Can- 
|}ada, China, Germany, and The Nether- 
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Vegetable Exports Valued 
In Excess of 8 Millions 


The United States exported $8,726,000 | 
worth of vegetables in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1932. Included in these 
exports were $4,571,000 worth of vegetables | 
in the natural state and $3,155,000 worth 
of canned vegetables. 

The value of the vegetables harvested 
for sale is about $296,000,000, according 
to the Bureau of the Census, so that out 
of each $37 worth of vegetables harvested 
fo~ sale, one dollar’s worth was shipped out 
of the country. 

The best markets for the canned vege- 
tables are Canada. the United Kingdom, 
the West Indies and the Orient, but these 
are shipped to practically every country in 
the world.—(Department of Commerce.) 
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National Capital Created 
Bird Sanctuary by Law 


By Act of Congress approved July 14 
the District of Columbia is, in effect, made 
a bird sanctuary. . 

“Disturbance of the birds by gunnin 
lower down ‘the river is likely to have i 
tendency to concentrate them in District 
waters,” says Paul G. Redington, chief 
of the Biological Survey. “These oppor- 
tunities to see these birds from automobile 
roads is one scarcely equaled in any other 
large city of the country,” says Mr. Red- 
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Research Groups | 
Testing Ways to 
Cure Hay Fever! 





Two National Forests 
Are Given New Names 


California Area Is Mendocino) 
And Crater Is Rogue River 


The names of two national forests—one 
in California, and the other in Oregon— 
were changed by Executive Order of 
President Hoover in order to avoid con- 
fusion with other national or State areas, 
the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture announced Aug. 12. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in full text: 

By Executive Order of the President, the} 
name of the California National Forest | 
has been changed to Mendocino National 
Forest, and that of the Crater National 
Forest, in Oregon, to Rogue River National 
Forest, the Forest Service announces. The| 
new titles were chosen in order to give! 
these two national forests more distinctive 
names and ones that would not easily be 
confused with other national or State) 
areas of more or less similar designation. | 

The name “Mendocino” is associated | 
with early California history, and was 
given the national forest as a result of 
recommendations made in northwestern 
California some time ago. Crater Na-| 
tional Forest was easily confused with} 
Crater Lake National Park. This forest 
is distinguished as the source of one of 
the larger rivers in Oregon, and is re- 
named after it, the Rogue River National | 
Forest. 


Creation of Agencies 


To Extend Additional 
Farm Credit Is Asked’ 


Treatments Are Successful 
In Many Cases Under New 
Methods, Asserts Public 
Health Service 





Experiments are being conducted by a 
number of research groups in various 
parts of the country on methods of alle- 
viating or curing hay fever, reports just 
announced by the Public Health Service 
show. About 5 per cent of the population 
of the United States, or approximately 
5,000,000 people suffer from hay fever, 
the Public Health Service stated, and a 
large percentage of this number develop 
symptoms just about this time of the 
year from ragweed pollen. 

Treatments are successful in a great 





many cases have by fhe newer methods 
proved to be curable. _The following addi- 
tional information was given by the Pub- 
lic Health Service: 

Both hay fever and asthma are classed 
among the non-fatal diseases; but the 
suffering and depression experienced by 
the patient are very much underestimated 
by those who are fortunate enough to 
escape these conditions. Both diseases 
are frequently dreaded much more than 
are some of the more serious diseases. 

Treatment Progressing 

Seasonal hay fever patients not only 
have the prolonged irritation of nasal 
congestion and restless nights to look for- 
ward to as an annual occurrence, but 
they also usually realize that about two- 
thirds of them sometime in their life will 
develop symptoms of asthma. Those who 
are afflicted with hay fever and asthma 
are not only very uncomfortable them- 
selves, but their suffering brings distress 
to both relatives and friends, and the 
condition frequently results in inability to 
carry on a gainful occupation. 





Conference Held by Repre- 
sentatives of Various 
States With Directors of 
Finance Corporation 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
F. Scott, St. Paul; P. J. Leeman, Minne- 





Until relatively recent years there was|@Polis; R. E. an: ers 
little that could be done by the physician | James 8. Milloy, es is, oe 
for the relief and cure of these two|Senting Governor e0. . affe: 

7 of North Dakota; A. B. Calalan 


ailments. However, since methods and ex- 
act means of determining the exciting 
cause of symptoms, both in hay fever and 
asthma, have become known, the formerly 
hopeless situation has been changed. 
More attention to these diseases has been 


Milier, S. D., representing Governor War- 
ren E. Green, of South Dakota; and M. L. 
Wilson, Bozeman, Mont., representing 
Governor John E. Erickson, of Montana. 


The creation by the Corporation of re- 


demanded of the physician; so much, in- 
deed, that the care of the numerous 


@ Sufferers of hay fever and asthma has 


been taken over by specialists who devote 
their entire time to the work. Henceforth, 
with some reservations, hay fever and | 
asthma must be regarded as at least con-| 
trollable—in many cases curable—and the 
unfortunate victims should not be neg-| 
lected. 


Causes of Disease 


These diseases are due to an inherited 
sensitivity of the mucous membrane of | 
the eyes, nose, and bronchial tubes, to 
substances that are entirely innoxious to 
the normal individual. The offending sub- 
stance, in the majority of cases of seasonal 
hay fever, is the pollen from the windborne 
pollinated plants, which includes many of 
the grasses, weeds, ‘and trees. The sea-| 
son of attack, therefore, usually corre- 


sponds with the time of the year in which | 


the respective pollen of these plants is 
being produced and blown into the air. 
For example, hay fever symptoms caused 
by the ragweed pollen occur during the 
latter part of August, September, 
October. 


By. no means are pollens the entire 
pause of hay fever. They are practically 
always the cause of seasonal hay fever, 
but many patients have symptoms 
throughout the entire year, not due to 
pollen at all, but due to substances which 
are inhaled, such as dandruff from various 


animals—for example, cats, dogs, rabbits, | 
and horses—and from fowls, such as chick- | 


and | 


gional agricultural credit corporations is a 
provision of Title II of the act which au- 
thorizes such corporations to be estab- 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1932 — 


|bassy in Paris. 


|adhering nations to consult in order to 


| favorable reaction in the French and Brit- | 


| Secretary Stimson’s interpretation of the | 


his government is prepared to examine | 


la French as well as an American contri- 


| tend the authority of the Pact. 


| which the Secretary of State would inter- 


| sioning in the event of need a consuitation. 









The Premier of France, M. Edouard, 
Herriot, has issued a statement endorsing 
the interpretation of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact placed upon it by the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, according to a) 


report received by the Department of 
State Aug. 12 from the American Em- 
Premier Herriot said that the pact could| 
not remain a mere declaration of good} 
will, and that it was obligatory upon the 


uphold the treaty. 
The Department of State also has re-| 
ceived reports from the American em-| 
bassies in Paris and London regarding the 


ish press to Secretary Stimson’s address | 
on the Kellogg Pact. at 
A report of the American Embassy in| 
Paris regarding M. Herriot’s statement, 
made available at the Department of| 
State, follows in full text: 


Approval Expressed 
Of Interpretation 


Premier Herriot summoned the French | 
press to his office at 7 o'clock last night | 
to hear a communique expressing the | 
French government’s hearty approval of | 


Kellogg-Briand Pact and indicating that | 


with others practical means of preventing 
violations of the Pact. 

M. Herriot’s communique in full text is | 
as follows: 
“T have studied the address of the Hon- 
orable Mr. Stimson with interest, en- 
hanced by the fact that the Briand-Kel- 
logg Pact for the Renunciation of War is 


bution and furthermore because since its 


to wish for its development. Now the 
French government is extremely receptive 
and favorable to any move that might ex- 


“In Mr. Stimson’s most interesting 
speech I recognized the sincerity with 


pret into the Pact its full force by occa- 


It is invaluable for us to learn that in the 
view of the American statesman the Pact 
in itself implies the need of consultation. 

“With the stamp of his high moral au- 
thority the eminent Secretary has not 





lished “in any of the 12 Federal land bank 
districts” and which empowers them to 
make loans or advances to farmers or) 
stockmen for agricultural or livestock pur- 
poses. 


The act stipulates that these corpora- 
tions “charge such rates of interest or dis- 
count thereon as in their judgment is fair | 
and equitable, subject to the approval of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and to rediscount with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the various Fed- 
eral reserve banks and Federal intermedi- 
ate credit banks any paper that they ac- 
quire which is eligible for such purpose.” 
The corporations are to be managed by 
the Reconstruction board “under such 
rules and regulations as its board of di- 
| rectors may prescribe,” the act states. 





Chilean Merchants Delay 
Saturday Half Holidays 


Chile’s retail merchants have succeeded 


Binding Effect 
'On Signatories 
“France for her part firmly believes | 


hesitated to engage the entire American 
people in the recognition of this obliga- 
tion. 


Mr. Stimson’s Views on Treaty 
Endorsed by French Premier 








adoption European opinion has not ceased | 


| 


3 Says Kellogg-Briand Accord Can Not Remain Tim 
Mere Declaration of Goodwill | 


binding the signatory nations without any | 
exception other than the right of legiti- 
mate defense and we are thankful to the 
United States for proclaiming that they 
will not permit the value of a pact of such 
high political and moral worth to be lost 
by limitation. 

“Moreover as soon as I have had an op- 
portunity to refer to the complete and 
official text of Mr. Stimson’s address I 
shall study it in the greatest detail with 
the respect it merits. 

“On our side we shall examine loyally 
and in the general interest what course is 
best to pursue so that the solemn engage- 
ments of the Pact shall not be violated. 

“But without further delay I desire per- 
sonally to state how much I have been 
touched by the general inspiration of Mr. 
Stimson’s address and by his evident de- 
sire to conciliate that liberty of decision 
which is dear to him with the necessity 
of a sincere international cooperation for 
the maintenance of peace. 

‘When responsible men of good faith 
study with the same conscientiousness so 
grave a problem it is impossible that they 
do not have a serious mind. That is why 
the government over which I preside, con- 
cerned as it is with guaranteeting to all 
nations security in their development, ac- 
cords so much attention to the address 
pronouced by the Secretary of State of 
the United States and wishes to thank 
him for it publicly.” 

This statement was featured through- 
out the. French press this morning. 


' 


Foreign Investments 
Considered to Reflect 
Confidence in Dollar 


| 
| 
| 


Flow of Funds From Abroad | 
Shows Restored Faith in| 


American Currency, Says) 
Commerce Department 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 


Value of Parks 
To Utilize Leisure 


e Emphasized 
Recreation Areas Found Aid| 
To Individuals During 

, Hours of Idleness, Volun- | 
tary or Enforced | 


| 





The enormous amount of leisure, both | 
voluntary and enforced, which the people | 
of the Nation have today is creating a} 
problem of the greatest importance, but! 
leaders in education, industry and Gov- 
ernment agree that this new leisure, if 
wisely spent, presents a rich opportunity | 
for individual happiness and development, | 
according to information made available 
Aug. 12 by the Department of Labor. 


Parks and recreation areas are playing 
a significant part in meeting the problem, | 
and industrial and other labor groups are | 
benefiting from them, it was pointed out, | 
not only through the use of facilities and | 
participation in the regular community | 
program, but also through special classes | 
and activities provided for workers. | 

| 


Park Expenditures Hold Up 
With the need for employing spare time | 





to good advantage generally recognized | 
throughout the country, expenditures for | 
public recreation have held up well dur-| 
ing the depression, and in 1930 they 
totalled more than in any previous year, 
it was expt<*:ed, despite the fact that in 
times of poor business it is often urged 
that municipal appropriations for recrea- 
tion service be reduced or even elimi- 
nated. 


The following additional information | 
was supplied: 


In addition to offering a means of 
spending leisure hours, parks are making 
one of their greatest contributions in pro- 
viding work opportunities for large num- 
bers of “relief workers.” There is perhaps 
no type of municipal service in which it 
is possible to employ to advantage as large 
numbers of unskilled workers as in im- 
proving park properties, and in dozens of 
cities funds raised for unemployment aid 
have been used to employ men for this 
work. Not only does this work help re- 
lieve unemployment, but it also adds to 
the value and usefulness of the city’s rec- 
reational resources. 


Cities Give Recreation Aid 
Cities are aiding workers to utilize their 


| 
| 


‘Mr. Gifford Resigns 


ample, that Congress was going to tamper | 
with the currency. 


| odd moments to best advantage. The park | 
and recreation department of one city, 


| Subject of conference not announced. 


| General of the United States, called on 





| for instance, assigns a special place and 
time for the exclusive use of employes of 
an individual firm who are interested in 
| organizing a recreation class in which a 
| balanced program is conducted, provided 
sufficient workers wish to take part. This 


Lacking an understanding of the Amer- 
ican system, the foreign nationals mis- 
construed some of the things that were 
done by Congress. Such misconstruction 
aggravated the alarm that had its be- 








ginnings in the stock market crash. 
Now that the full effect of legislation 


| activity includes gymnastics, games, folk 
| dancing, dramatics, social recreation pro- 


| dispensable that the Pact be understood 


ant in the interests of enacted, by the last Congress is being | 
peace to interpret the Pact as a state-|shown and as thus far this legislation | 
ment of good intention. She also—and|has not developed inflation of the type 
this is what causes her to appreciate so | feared aboard, the dangers which foreign- 
highly Mr. Stimson’s declaration—regards ers anticipated have proved groundless. 


i inding treaty. It is in-| 
a ee : as|abroad was purposely engendered as a 


—jmeans of accomplishing domestic plans 
| fostered in some of the countries, but the 
\fact that none has proved justified seem- 


that it is import: 








Turpentining. Method 
for America. 
In South Is Imp roved ‘i “asus Less Pessimistic 


| Business circles in the United States 
* no longer are expressing sentiment to 
Research Work Outlined OY | Sosememees officials indicative of alarm 


Agriculture Department | at possibility of further “raids on the dol- 
|lar.”. There were two or three occasions 








half holiday throughout the country, ac- 
cording to a report from Assistant Com- 
mercial Attache Harold M. 
tiago. 


been made effective, however. By decree 





ens, ducks, and geese, or from dusts, such 


S orris root, found in sachet powder, body | 
G wders. talcum powders, and face pow-| 


ders, or from other dusts, such as wheat 
flour. 

Many children have asthma due to a 
sentivity to one or more foods, or a com- 
bination of foods, which they eat, and 
from animal dander, pollen, or dusts which 
they breathe. Adults may have asthma 
due to a sensitivity to one substance, such 
as feathers, or due to a multiplicity of 
substances, such as food, animal dander, 
or pollen; but usually the food is not such 
@ great factor in adults as it is in chil- 
dren. 

Methods of Treatment 


The treatment of asthma and hay fever, 
both in children and adults, consists first 
of preventative measures, and second, in a 
process of lessening the individual’s sen- 
sitivity to the offending substances, which, 


113, the 8-hour day becomes effective for 
one year in all industrial and commercial 
establishments, all overtime being elimi- 
nated, excepting in unusual cases which 
{the Labor Office may agree to, and for 
which “privilege the establishments must 
| make written request.” 


interested, by the Labor Office. Shifts of 
labor may be inaugurated by employers to 
take care of present production, after 
notification to the Labor Office. 

In regard to the Saturday half holiday, 


| shopping time. 
stated that the idea would be abandoned. | 
Governmental action was taken in order | 
to meet the unemployment situation, it | 


in delaying until future date enactment | 
of the proposal to establish a Saturday | 


Randall, San- | 


The 8-hour maximum working day has | 


Less than an 8-hour day, up to a limit | 
of 4 hours, may be established, after pre- | 
vious study with laborers and employers | 


retail merchants complained that this | 
afternoon was the time of heaviest sales, | 
owing to the fact that many of the la-| 
| borers and office workers had no other | Florida, 
The government has not | Louisiana, the southern half of Arkansas, 


Southern forests have been materially | when such a feeling prevailed in many 


aided by improvements in turpentining| quarters, and it bred activity that was| 


practice, control of erosion by tree plant-| tantamount to a flight from the dollar. 
|ing, and better methods of reforestation | The records fail to show that this move- 
which have been worked out by the United| ment attained proportions of any conse- 
| States Forest Experiment Station in the/| quence, but psychological influence was 
South, according to a statement just is- such as not to be overlooked. 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 
The statement follows in full text: |certain that attempts, if there was con- 
Improvements in turpentining practice,|certed effort, to force doubt of the dollar 
control of erosion by tree planting, and| have been futile. That fact being estab- 
better methods for reforestation worked lished as it has been, and coupled with 
out by the Southern Forest Experiment | developments such as are visible in the 
Station are shown in the annual report | recovery movement, provides some insur- 
of E. L. Demmon, director of the station.| ance against further movements anywhere 
All research work of the southern sta-|of the character that caused heavy with- 
tion is directed toward developing knowl- drawal of funds. 
| edge and practices that will maintain and; [It is not the thought that these con- 
| extend the richly productive forests of the| ditions can never obtain again. On the 
| South, regulate streamflow, combat de-| contrary, each change in the economic 
| structive erosion of agricultural land, and} conditions carries 7ith tt its own camp 
| find more effective uses for forest prod-| following of disturbances, but the failure 
| ucts. lof the depression to shake the stability 
of the dollar in world trade is looked upon 
as an asset of the future to such extent 
that its influence already is being felt 
now in foreign reinvestment. 


Field of Investigations 


The field of its investigations includes | 
Georgia, Alabama, “Mississippi, 


The 


It is the belief that some of the fear} 


/ingly has turned a liability into an asset | 


The gold movement, however, makes it| 


and eastern Texas and Oklahoma. 
southern station—one of 11 regional for- 
est experiment stations maintained by 


in the case of hay fever patients, means in| 
the long run the prevention of asthma. | 
It has been shown that inheritance de- 
termines largely whether or not an indi- 
vidual will develop hay fever or asthma 
and what time in life symptoms of the 
maladies will occur. From the standpoint 
of prevention, inheritance is a difficult fac- 
tor to control. 

The other important factor is that of 
contact with those substances to which the 
atient might become sensitive and thereby | 
have symptoms. From the standpoint of 
prevention it would be important, there- 
fore, to protect the child who is born with 
the tendency to sensitivity, from coming | 
in contact with massive doses of those 
substances to which patients frequently 
become sensitive. | 

It has been shown that about 170 per} 
cent of the,children born of parents who} 
have both hay fever and asthma them-| 
selves, will manifest symptoms of such| 
diseases sometime in life; and if only one! 
of the parehts has hay fever or asthma, | 
about 40 per cent of their children will 


manifest symptoms sometime in life. 
ae ite | tracted with farmers for-their labor needs, 


Prevention of Disease : ; 
; | transported the workers, supervised their 
Knowing that contact with substances | work and collected their wages in bulk. 


such as animal dander of various sorts} : 

and powders of various kinds have much | The amount of maney peid to" the 
to do with determining whether or not a workers, according to Russ¢ll J. Eldridge, 
child born with the tendency to become State Director of Employment, ‘is subject 
sensitive, will develop that specific sen-| & deductions for various fees, merchan- 
sitivity, parents who have hay fever and | aise and other charges which open a wide 
asthma themselves should pay special at-' ae = Rees eee aie aa ot 
tention to protect their children from inti-| leved ‘of numerous details which would 
mate contact with dust of the various ani-| d their attenti d indi 
mals, such as dogs, cats, horses and cattle’! — 1 oe * vec neat - eadiherelie ne 4: 
and the dust from fowls. In other words,| wee pied ued uP = agents are oD- 
pets in the home should not be allowed.) i BOAPROR A SC s > Aen 
Feather beds and feather pillows should| 


| erotins such a plan are Burlington, Cam- 
be replaced with cotton or kapok. The den, Cumberland and Salem, according to 
children should not be allowed to play 


| Mr. Eldridge. 
around barns, poultry yards, slaughter. The attention of the Department was 
pens, strawstacks, elevators, or gins. 


was stated—(Department of Commerce.) 


New Jersey States 





Employment Agencies Told 


Revival of the padrone system of han- 





evil. 


| 


tem will not be tolerated. 
is compliance with the notice, the De- 


was stated. 

The practice was said to center in 
and about Glassboro, Gloucester County, 
where agents are reported to have con- 


Padrone Labor Policy 
System Not to Be Tolerated, | 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 12. | 


dling labor in five of the South Jersey | 
counties is reported by the State Depart- | duction, 
ment of Labor, which announced that|turpentining tests has been published by} 
| steps have been initiated to stamp out the | the Department of Agriculture. 


partment plans to bring court action, it | 


jcalled to the situation by several com- 
At the present time, there are at the 


|plaints of laborers who claimed that they 
command of the medical profession defi- 
nite means of determining the cause of 


practically all cases of seasonal hay fever,| — 


and of a large per cent of those cases 
suffering from perennial hay fever and 
asthma. Modern methods of treatment, 
based on our knovledge of the cause, 
produce gratifying results in a large per 
cent of the cases, and, at the same time, 


were being reduced virtually to slavery 
}under the conditions prevailing in som? 
of the districts. 





|prevent asthma, The prevention of 
{asthma is exceedingly important from an 
{economic standpoint, as such a disease in- 
terferes seriously with the carrying on of 
he gainful occupation. 
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the Forest Service, of the Department of 
| Agriculture—has headquarters at New 
Orleans. 

Quarter-inch chipping of longleaf and 
slash pines, instead of the elder method 


;sults in turpentine and resin in experi- 
|ments conducted at Starke, Fla., last year 
and left the trees in better condition to 
|produce good lumber. A new experimen- 
| tal forest of 0660 acres was established near 


Olustee Experimental Forest. A full re- 
port, “Experiments in Naval Stores Pro- 
” on the resulfs of the station’s 





In Mississippi, six typical erosion areas 


i | fetans ; 
Notice has been served upon employ-| nave been planted to various forest trees |™Proved type, it was stated, local pride 


ment agencies and farmers that the sys-'to getermine their comparative effective- 
Unless there | 


jness in binding the soil. Black locust 
|showed best results. Tests in Louisiana 
showed the importance of using the best 
grade of nursery stock in reforestation 
operations. The control of brownspot by 
| lime-sulphur or other sprays was studied. 
The diease attacks the needles of long- 
leaf pine. 
Storing Method Developed 

A method of storing longleaf pine seed, 
which produces good seed crops infre- 
quently, was developed. The seed is thor- 


Fahrenheit. 


| 





| studied last year by the station's econom- 
ists in preparation for advising private 
landowners what returns they may expect 
| from growing southern pines. 

|nmary study of tax delinquency has also 
| been made in each State. 
| will be made of the location of tax-de- 
| linquent lands and their condition and re- 
| jationship to forestry. : 

Field work, in connection with the na- 


tion-wide forest survey to determine the | 


extent of the Nation’s present and pros- 


| pective forest resources, has progressed | 


| rapidly in the Mississippi Delta hardwood 


| region, and crews from the station have | 


| begun surveys \ of the timber resources 
of the Southern Coastal Plain pine lands. 


\ 


of inch-deep chipping, yielded better re- | 


oughly dried after extraction, and is kept | 
vigorous for one or two years by holding | 
it at a temperature of 36 to 40 degrees, 


Conditions in sample counties in Flor-| 
ida, Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana, were | 


A prelimi- | 


Later studies | 


Farm Breeding Stock | 
_ Improving in Quality 


ReplacementsEffected Through 
Low Price Opportunities 


Low prices have been an important fac- 
|tor in the steady improvement in the 
|quality of breeding stock on many farms 
in the United States, according to a state- 


|of Agriculture, in which the Federal-State 
{campaign to improve the quality of herds 
\is described. 


{unprofitable farm animals with those of 
{has frequently been a large factor in 
|bringing about these changes. 

| The statement follows in full text: 

| One apparent benefit from low prices 
is the steady improvement in the quality 


{of breeding stock on many farms in the | 
Many farmers were able 


| United States. 
to obtain good purebred sires at rock- 
‘bottom prices, and this accounts for 
|much of the progress reported by the 


| United States Department of Agriculture | 
its annual summary of an activity | 


in 
known as the “Better Sires—Better Stock” 
|campaign, which is conducted in coopera- 
tion with the States. 

There are now nearly 18,000 farmers 
enrolled in the campaign. Five States 
have more than 1,500 members each, and 
16 have more than 100 each. Farmers who 
use only purebred sires of all kinds on 
their farms are eligible for membership. 

County-wide eliminatio nof scrub and 
grade sires—a goal considered unattain- 
able a few years ago—has been practically 
reached by three counties in Kentucky 
and one each in Virginia, North Carolina 
and Utah. The first four counties have 
eradicated all nonpurebred bulls and the 
| last two all nonpurebred dairy bulls. Ken- 
| tucky also has a county free of scrub and 
grade boars, the report shows. 

Although economic pressure is largely 
responsible for the replacement of in- 
ferior and unprofitable farm animals with 
those of improved type, local pride has 
frequently been a large factor in bringing 
about these changes. 


Although economic pressure is largely | 
responsible for replacement of inferior and | 


grams, and other diversions. 


sociations on a company basis and to plan 
and conduct their recreation programs. 


issued a bulletin containing results of a 
| Survey of park recreation areas in the 
| country and it is shown that towns and 
| cities of more than 5,000 population had 
| about 350,000 acres of parks in 1930, but 
| 174 communities did not have a single 
park, 


Most Cities Fall Short 


The commonly accepted standard of 
park and recreation space for a city is 
one acre to each 100 persons. Most large 
|cities fall far short of the standard, how- 
ever, because of the high cost of land in 
densely settled neighborhoods, many of 
which were built up before the importance 
of providing parks was recognized. Many 
communities of less than 10,000 persons 
have as yet failed to make any provisions 


Probably school playgrounds in the 
smaller cities provide some facilities for 
outdoor recreatian, but there is little 
doubt of a great need for added recreation 
areas in the towns and small cities. The 
group of cities of 25,000 to 50,000 popu- 
lation apparently is better provided with 
parks than any other. 


By far the largest number of park prop- 
erties consists of small areas such as 
squares, Ovals and triangles, which on the 


ation purposes. 


by children’s playgrounds. The number of 
large parks is nearly double that of neigh- 
borhood playfields. 


Playground Percentage 
A number of park and city planning 


and recreation area of a city should be 
from 30 to 40 per cent of the total park 
devoted to children’s playgrounds and 
playfields, yet they comprise only 5 per 
cent of the total acreage in parks. 
grounds and playfields are doubtless pro- 
vided in many of the larger areas, but a 





need for more of them obviously exists. | 


One of the most striking and encour- 
aging facts revealed in the study by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is the tremen- 
dous increase in municipal park acreage 
since 1925. Complete figures from all cities 


Lake City, Fla., and will be known as the | Ment issued, Aug. 12, by the Department woulq be required to determine the full 


extent of this growth but they are not 
available. 


Information for 534 cities, 


| 


279,257.8 acres, or more than 38 per cent 
between 1925 and 1930. It is estimated 
|that the areas of municipal parks in the 
| United States in 1930 was atleast a third 
greater than in 1925, an advance which 
was much greater than during any recent 
period of equal length. 


Spread of Disease Useless 
To Control Grasshoppers 


Time and money spent 


in spreading 


outbreak are wasted, says Dr. W. H. Lar- 
rimer, Bureau of Entomology. 


plagues develop rapidly without any ar- 
tificial aid, but in hot dry weather or 
cool wet weather these diseases will not 


mote them, says Dr, Larrimer. 


“Apparently,” Dr. Larrimer says, “na- 
ture has provided both disease and para- 
;sites to keep grasshoppers from getting 
entirely out of hand. The spores and bac- 
teria now causing the death of millions 
of hoppers in the Middle West are al- 
ways present, and, to. multiply rapidly, 
these await only the right kind of weather 
and plenty of grasshoppers. 
|’ “Hot dry weather, which is ideal for 
| srasshoppers, is unfavorable for the dis- 
ease which wipes them out.”—(Depart- 
jment of Agriculture.) 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics has just | 


| as director of the President’s Organization 


| 


The -same city also assists employers | accomplished this. Mr. Gifford’s letter of | 
and employes desiring to conduct their | resignation, dated Aug. 5, made public at 
own activities to establish recreation as-| the White House, follows in full text: 


|cannot, on account of other obligations | 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 12, 1932 





9:45 
(Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 


a. m.—Representative Tilson 


10 a. m.—Mrs. Mary Browne Meloney, 
New York newspaper writer, called on 
a private matter. 


10:30 a. m.—The President met with 
his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings are held 
Tuesdays and Fridays.) 


11:30 a. m.—Representative Rogers 
(Rep.), of Lowell, Mass., called to pay 
her respects. 


11:45 a. m.—James C. Stone, chairman | 
of the Federal Farm Board, called to 
discuss affairs of the Board. 

12 m.—Representative Hawley (Rep.), 
of Salem, Oreg., called to pay his re- 
spects. 

12:15 
(Rep.), 





} 


Beck | 
called. 


p. m.—Representative 
of Philadelphia, Pa., 


12:30 p. m.—Former Senator Phipps, 
of Colorado, called to pay his respects. 

2:30 p. m.—Fred Murphy, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., called to discuss extension 
of Federal loans to farmers. 

2:40 p. m—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 


3 p. m—J. R. McCarl, Comptroller 





business of his office. | 


3:30 p. m.—Franklin Fort, chairman 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, | 
called to discuss business of the Board. 


4:15 p. m—R. O. Kloeber, Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, | 
called to discuss budget matters. 

Remainder of Day—Engaged with sec- 


retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 





As Head of Jobless 


Relief Organization 


President Expresses His Ap-| 
preciation of Services; 
Successor to Be Named in| 
Month or Two 


Loss of Efficieney 


|the Banking Department,” 
| declared, 










By Cut in Service ’ 
Costs Discussed 


Benefits Which Savings in 
Expenditures Would De- 
stroy, Pointed Out by New 
York Budget Director 


Albany, N. Y., Aug. 12. 

Cutting costs of government means 
eliminating or reducing the scope of serv- 
ices and activities, which will require spe- 
cific changes of law, it was asserted by 
the State Budget Director, Mark Graves, 
in a radio address last night. 

Mr. Graves discussed the operations of 
the Banking Department, the Insurance 
Department and the Public Service Com- 
mission, enumerating some of the ques< 
tions being studied before the 1933 budget 
is compiled. 

Costs Met by Assessments 

He explained that all of the costs of 
the Banking Department are paid through 
assessments against the financial institu- 
tions under its supervision, and said that 
the increase in these costs grew out of 


|the insistence of the bankers themselves 
| that Supervision be extended and exam- 
|inations intensified during the period of 


business depression. 

“The large question in the affairs of 
Mr. Groves 
“is whether $750,000—the in- 
crease of appropriations during the past 


|10 years—should be saved to the people 


and banking institutions of New York by 
reducing the scope, frequency or effective- 
ness of the examination and safeguarding 
of financial institutions. Even though 
this cost is not met from taxes, that 
would not justify -xtravyagance or un- 
necessary activity.” 
New Insurance Functions 

About one-fourth of the $200,000 increase 
in the annual net cost of the Insurance 
Department payable from taxes, the Di- 
rector declared, is due to the addition of 
two new functions—the fixing of insur- 
ance rates, and the licensing of insurance 
brokers. 

“Since the State collects nearly $555,000 
a@ year in licenses,” he said, “it would be 
anything but economy to save .that $50,- 
000. The remaining $150,000 of increase 
is attributable to the rapid growth of in- 
surance companies during the past dec- 


|made public at the White House follows | 
for parks and recreation areas, moreover. | 





| ade. 


President Hoover announced orally Aug,| “Should the State save $150,000, or any 
12 the resignation of Walter S. Gifford|Part thereof, by returning the standards 
for the examination of insurance compa- 
nies, the determination of their solvency, 
the fairness of their rates, and the en- 


on Unemployment Relief, and stated that | 
he would name a successor within the) 
next month or two. forcement of laws against unfair compe-=- 

The President said Mr. Gifford had ac-| tition, to the 1922 level? It will not be 
cepted the appointment for the period of | possible both to retain present efficiency 
organizing the work and handling it of insurance regulation and to reduce 
through the last Winter, and that he had | ©°St.” 





Service Commission Costs 


The whole cost of the Public Service 
| Commission, slightly more than $1,000,000 
| @ year, is a tax charge, he said. 


Mr. Gifford’s Letter | “This i , ‘i 
“ j s 
Dear Mr. President: Last August you than it pg mime Te — 


asked me to set up and become the Di- | ; “ % 
rector of the President’s Organization on | i r hohe Commiasion’s princian 
Unemployment Relief for the Winter of | eoumate the rates charged sate 
: sumers by utility companies, saf rd 
ai . egua: 
1931-1932. While I have found it possible d 
| adequate return to the stockholders of 
to carry on somewhat longer than I origi- | regulated companies, and supervise the is 
nally anticipated I reluctantly feel that I} suance of securities by utility companies. 
and duties, undertake the work for| o cust Of this part of its wire es Gee 
emitter Wakher creased little or none in 10 years. 
. . “The addition of two new functions to 
In resigning, I wish to express my deep | the Commission’s duties largely explains 
appreciation of the opportunity of having | the $300,000 cost increase. One is the work 
served under your leadership in an under- | of supervising, planning and ordering the 
taking so vitally important to our country | elimination of grade crossings, under the 
at this time. | terms of the legislation which a few years 
Faithfully yours, | ago authorized $300,000,00@of indebtedness 
“WALTER S. GIFFORD.” | to finance the State’s share of the coy 
The President's reply dated Aug. 11 also|°f doing away with such crossings. 
Elimination of Grade Crossings 
in full text: | During the 25 years prior to 1922, about 
My dear Mr. Gifford: I have your| 18 grade crossings a year were eliminated. 
letter of Aug. 5 and deeply regret that|Since then, the average has been about 60 
the time has expired during which you| year. Work now is under way on 141 
undertook to make the sacrifice entailed | Such crossings. Plans in 419 additional 
by directing national coordination of un- | Projects are at some preliminary stage or 
employment relief agencies. I recognize | Other, prior to the actual beginning of 
full well the difficulties it has imposed on | Work. 
you amongst your other duties and obli-| “The other new function has been the 
gations and I cannot, of course, ask you! supervising and inspection of motor buses. 





whole have relatively little value for recre- | 
Next to them, neighbor- | 
thood parks are most numerous, followed | 


authorities have expressed the opinion that | 


Play- | 


| disease among grasshoppers to control an | 


to continue over the coming Winter. | Nearly 2,0U0 such buses serve the people of 

I do wish to take this occasion to ex- the State. Last year, there were more 
|press the appreciation I have, and that| than 4,000 inspeciions of such vehicies. 
I know the whole of our people have, for | ''wenty-five were removed from service as 
the notable contribution to public service | unfit, and 330 others were withdrawn tem- 
you have made during these difficult| porarily to permit them to be equipped 
times. | with proper safety devices. 

I am greatly indebted for your willing- | “Should the State save $300,000 by giving 
ness to be helpful in an advisory and| up the work to eliminate grade crossings 
consulting capacity in setting up coordi-|and by withdrawing trom the regulation 
nation work for next Winter and will|and imspection ot motor buses and 
depend upon you. Early in the Fall we, trucks?” 
shall be able to see more clearly the prob- 


jlems before us, and the measures of co- 
| ordination which will be required for the 
| Winter. I trust the National and State 
members will hold fast. Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 


|\Canadian Ship Line Seeks 
Cargoes From Gulf Ports 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


of cotton from New Orleans, was the first 
vessel to put this plan into effect. The 
shipment was made by the Louisiana Cot- 


however, | ton Coperative Association. 
shows the total area set aside for parks | 
and recreation increased from 201,445.7 to; that the present extremely low ocean | 


It has been observed for some time past 


| freight rates may render water transporta- 
tion from the Gulf States to eastern Can- 
ada more economical than rail trans- 
portation. Recently a large quantity of 
rice was moved from Bay St. Charles to 
Montreal by sea at a rate said to be $2 
per ton lower than the rate charged by 
the railways previously handling this 
trade. The Mount Royal Rice Mills here 
is understood to take at least 6,000 tons 
of Louisiana rice each year. 
Cargoes Contemplated 

The northward traffic which the Cana- 
dian National Steamships hope to build 
up between Montreal and the ports of the 
Gulf of Mexico would consist of cotton 


| and linters, hardwyood lumber, syrup and 


In hot weather the fungous and bac- | molasses, canned shrimps, coffee, tung oil, 
terial diseases which check grasshopper | ete. The southbound traffic would consist 


of wood pulp, newsprint paper, asbestos and 
similar Canadian products. 
The principal drawback to the proposed 


spread fast enough to stamp out an in-| arrangement appears to be its prospective | 
;festation, no matter what is done to pro-| jrregularity. 


Would-be shippers at Gulf 
ports will never be certain until a few 
|days in advance whether a given steam- 
| ship will secure a full cargo at Cristobal, 
jand thus sail direct from the Zone to 


Schools Use Only Third 
| Of Broadcasting Time 
| [Continued from Page 1.] 


| and that looking into the future, this 
growth may ve expectea-to continue. With 
j}all of the stations of the united Svates 
| devoting at present 1U per cent or better 
|of their tota: tame, to educational broad- 
|casts, and a very real possibility of whis 
percentage increasing, tne public wil be 
much petter served cnan it can possibly 
be by confining eaucation exclusively to 
|@ percentage ot the whole number oi ex- 
listing stations. 


This is for the reason that such stations 
could not possibly cover the entire United 
States witn the result that some commu- 
nities would get more than their snare 
| OL educationa: broadcasts, while ovners 
|} would get little or none. Furthermore, 
the listening public wui not stand for an 
exclusively educational program tor @ 
whole day or night from any station! 
You will ve lucky if you get the average 
adult to listen to an educational program 
tor two hours a day. 


Enrollments of Adults 
At Night School Increases 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


ities. Evening school facilities have been 
extended and the unemployed: have been 
encouraged to attend. New courses in the 
vocational schools have been established 
to meet unexpected needs, and every ef- 
fort is made to make them as practical 
as possible so that those who take them 
| will be made proficient in obtaining em- 
ployment which otherwise his lack of 
training would bar him. 


Recreational activities have been ex- 


Montreal, or whether it will proceed to! 
call at New Orleans. | tended rather than curtailed, unemployed 
A second drawback will be the length | adults have been allowed and encouraged 
of time required for the voyage to Mont-|to attend day schools, and post-graduate 
real, estimated at 14 days; since rail| training has been introduced. | Continu- 
transportation is naturally very muchjation schools in many places were put 
more rapid. Nevertheless the new service |on @ full-time schedule. Shops have been 
may be regarded as an interesting experi- | opened in schools for varied training and 
ment, with distinct possibilities for|scme systems have left them open for: 
importance. : | students during the Summer, 





1 ‘m ) loyes’ on 
Is Explained by 
5 Revenue Bureau 


Income Tax Unit Holds That 

- Contract Sets Up Trust as 

» Profit Sharing Plan Under 
Act of 1928 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 
thi I. T. 2637 


“A ruling is requested relative to the 
Federal income tax liability of certain 
employes of the M Corporation for 1929 
and subsequent years. 

The cases of the employes referred to 
involve question of the taxable year or 
years in Which the employes are required 
to report in their income tax returns cer- 
tain amounts credited to them annually on 
the books of the corporation, pursuant to 
an agreement entered into during 1929 be- 
tween each of the employes and the cor- 
poration. 
- Provision of Law Quoted 
~ The provision of law involved is sec- 
tion 165 of the Revenue Act of 1928, which 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 165. Employes’ Trusts.— 
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\Mlinois Law on Horse Racing 


And Pari-mutuel Betting Upheld 


Constitutional Provision Against Lotteries Not 
Violated, State Supreme Court Rules 


An Illinois statute providing for the 
issuance of licenses for the conduct 
of horse racing meetings upon pay- 
ment of prescribed taxes and legalizing 
the pari-mutuel or certificate method 
of wagering on the result of races at 
such meetings is valid, the Supreme 
Court of Illinois has held in the case 
of People of the State of Illinois v. 
Monroe, No. 21249. 

The statute, the court ruled, is not 
void on the ground that it authorizes 
lotteries. in violation of the Illinois 
Constitution or on the ground that it 
is contrary to the public policy of the 
State in that it legalizes gambling. 
The law was also declared not to grant 
special privileges and makes arbitrary 
classifications because not applicable 
tod dog racing and because it differen- 
tiates between racing at State and 
county fairs from racing conducted by 
licensees under the statute. 

The form of the statute was also 
approved by the court, objections to 
the title and the reference in the law 
to another statute being overruled. 





~"A trust created by an employer as a part 
of a stock bonus, pension, or profit-sharing 
plan for the exclusive benefit of some or all | 
of his employes, to which contributions are | 
Made by such employer, or employes, or both, | 
the purpose of distributing to such em-| 
- &., the earnings and principal of the fund | 
accumulated by the trust in accordance with | 
such plan, shail not be taxable under section 
161, but the amount contributed to such fund | 
by the employer and all earnings of such | 
fund shall be taxed to the distributee in 
the year in which distributed or made avail- 
ble to him. Such distributees shall for) 
purpose of the normal tax be allowed 
as credits against net incomes such part of) 
the amount so distributed or made available 
as represents the items of dividends and in- 
terest specified in section 25 (a) and (b). 


Under the terms of the agreement the| 
corporation agreed to continue the em- 
ployment of the employe, and the em- 
ploye agreed to continue to work for the) 
corporation, for a period of five years from 
Jan. 1, 1928, in consideration of which the 
corporation further agreed to pay the em- 
ploye a stated sum annually in cash, to} 
allot a certain number of shares of its} 
common stock to the employe, and. to ap- 
ply a portion of the annual net earnings | 
of the corporation toward the payment by | 
or on behalf of the employe for the al- 
lotted shares. 


Employes’ Privileges 


The employe has the privilege of con- 
tributing an amount annually toward 
payment for the stock, and, if such 
payment is made, the corporation cred-| 
its him with a further equal amount) 
not exceeding x dollars for each allotted 
share. Dividends on any of the allotted 
shares, which are. paid for when the di- 
vidends are declared, are credited toward 
the payment for the stock. 

Upon execution of the agreement the 
corporation set aside or allotted the shares, 
and at the close of each accounting pe- 
riod of the corporation a certificate for | 
such number of shares of stock as can be 
paid for with the amount available for 
the purpose, determined in accordance 
with the agreement, is issued in the name 
of the employe, who is required by the 
agreement to immediately indorse the cer- 
tificate in blank and deliver it, either to 
the corporation or to a designated trustee. 


Rights of Ownership 
The provisions of the agreement respect- | 
ing the rights of ownership and control by | 
the employe of the shares of stock as 
paid for and issued are as follows: 


Twelfth: This agreement is strictly personal 
fs regards the employe and shall not con- 
fer any rights or benefits upon any other 
Person, except as hereinafter provided in 
Tespect of the legal representatives of the 
employe in case of his death. Neither this 
agreement nor any interest herein or right 
hereunder shall @e subject to sale, pledge, 
assignment, or transfer by the employe, 
whether by his voluntary act or otherwise, 
and the employe will not sell, pledge, assign 
transfer or otherwise encumber any interest 
herein or in the allotted shares or in any 
common shares at the time held by the trust 
company pursuant to the provisions hereof; | 
mor shall this agreement or any such in-| 
terest or right be subject in any manner to 
attachment, execution, or sale for any debts 
or liabilities of the employe; and if any sale, 
pledge, assignment, or transfer hereof or 
thereof shall be attempted or any attach- 
ment or execution shall be issued in re- 
spect hereof or thereof, the corporation may | 
at its option terminate this agreement. * * *| 

Sixteenth: As security for the performance 
by the employe of all his obligations under 
this agreement, he hereby pledges with the 
trust company all of the allotted shares 
certificates for which shall have been is- 





sued and shall be issuable to him under the 
erent of this agreement, the certificates 

r such shares to be held by said trust 
company as such security until the corporation 
shall have notified it that the obligations 
of the employe under this agreement shall | 
have been fully performed, or that the em- 
ploye shall have been released from further 
performance thereof. 


Contract as a Trust 

In view of the foregoing and all the 
other provisions of the contract, it is held | 
that the contract constitutes a_ trust 
created as a part of a stock bonus or 
profit-sharing plan within the meaning of 
Section 165 of the Revenue Act of 1928. 
The amount contributed toward the pur-| 
chase of the stock by the corporation and 
all the earnings attributable to the stock 
o rthe fund with which it was acquired 
are, therefore, taxable to the employe in 
the year in which the stock is distributed 
or made available to him. 

It is contended that the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals in the case of Lyle 
H. Olson et al. v. Commissioner (24 B. T. 
A., 702) is applicable and controlling in 
the instant case, but it has been sug- 
gested that the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
in the case of Rodrigues v. Edwards (40 
Fed. (2d), 408), may be applicable and 
controlling. The respective pertinent facts 
and the decisions in the two cases referred 
to may be summarized as follows: 


Ruling in Prior Case 

In the Olson case, the bonus stock was 
acquired pursuant to a resolution passed 
by the board of directors of the corpor- 
ation on March 13, 1917, and subscribed 
to by the e 
ing paragr@ph of the resolution provided 
that in Consideration of the employes 
agre¢ing to remain continuously in the 
employ of the company for a period of five 
years from March 1, 1917, specified 
amounts would be credited to their ac- 
counts each month toward the purchase 
of shares of stock in the company. 

The resolution further provided that. the 
shares of stock tus paid for during each 
of the five years would be issued to a 
trustee at the end of each year to be held 
for and on behalf of the employes, and 
that when the employes “shall have been 
continuously in the employ of the com- 
pany for a period of five years” the 
trustee should assign to the employes all 
the shares then issued under the reso- 
lution. 

Assignment of Shares 

There was no provision in the resolu- 
tion under which the employes might 
have sold or otherwise assigned the shares 
for value prior, to the expiration of the 
5-year period. For the years up to and 
including the calendar year 1922, the em- 
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| Said: 


ployes concerned. The open-| 


| modify 


(Publication of the opinion of the 
Illinois Supreme Court was begun in 
the issue of April 12.) The opinion 
concludes as follows: 

Plaintiff in error contends that the 
Horse Racing Act amends other statutes 


|by reference to their titles only in viola- Further Contention 


tion of the direction in Section 13 of 
Article IV of the Constitution of Illinois 
that “no law shall be revived or amended 
by reference to its title only, but the law 
revived, or the section amended, shall be 


| inserted at length in the new act” ren- 


dering the entire act void. In People. v. 
Wright, 70, Ill. 388, it is said: “The lan- | 


| guage of the Constitution, on which the | 


second objection is based, is: ‘No law shall | 
be revived or amended by reference to its | 
title only, but the law revived or the| 
section amended shall be inserted at 
length in the new act.’ 


Implication Regarding 
Municipal Charters 


No particular section of any act pur- 
ports to be amended by this act. All that 


|can be said of it, in this respect, is, that, 
| by implication, it amends the municipal 
| charters of cities. 


It can not be held that 
this clause of the Constitution embraces 
every enactment which, in any degree, 
however remotely it may be, affects the 


prior law on a given subject, for, to so} 


hold would be to bring about an evil far 
greater than the one sought to be obvi- 
ated by this clause... Our views on this 
question are fully and well expressed by 
the Supreme Court of Michigan in People 
v. Mahoney, 13 Mich 484. 


The court there said: “If, whenever a 
new statute is passed, it is necessary that 
all prior statutes modified by it, by im- 
plication, should be reenacted and pub- 
lished at length as modified, then a large 
portion of the whole code of laws of the 
State would require to be republished at 
every session, and parts of it several times 
over, until, from mere immensity of ma- 
terial, it would be impossible to tell what 
the law was. 


“If, because an act establishing a police 
government modifies the powers and du- 
ties of sheriffs, constables, water and 
sewer commissioners, marshals, mayors 
and justices, and imposes new duties upon 
the executive and the citizen, 
thereby become necessary to reenact and 
republish the various laws relating to 
them as modified, we shall find, before the 
act is completed, that it not only em- 
braces a larger portion of the laws of the 
State, but also that it has become ob- 


noxious to the other provisions referred | 


to, because embracing a large number of 
objects, but not one of which can be 
covered by its title. 


Reasonable Construction 


Discussed by Court 


“This constitutional provision must re- 
ceive a reasonable construction, with a view 
to give it effect. The mischief designed to 
be remedied was the enactment of amen- 
datory statutes in terms so blind that leg- 
islators themselves were sometimes de- 
ceived in regard to their effect, and the} 
public, from the difficulty in making the | 
necessarg examination and comparison, 
failed to become appraised of the changes 
made in the laws. 


“An amendatory act, which purported 
only to insert certain words, or to sub- 
stitute one phrase for another, in an act 
or section, which was only referred to, but 
not republished, was well calculated to 
mislead the careless as to its effect, and 
was, perhaps, sometimes drawn in that 
form for that express purpose. Endless 
confusion was thus introduced into the 
law, and the constitution wisely prohibited 
such legislation. But an act, complete in 
itself, is not within the mischief designed 
to be remedied by this provision, and can 
not be held to be prohibited by it without 
violating its plain intent.” 

In Michaels v. Hill, 328 Ill. 11, it is 
“The purpose of this provision of 
the constitution is to avoid confusion 
arising from patchwork legislation but 
not to require a practically endless reitera- 
tion of amended statutes, and is not to be 
construed to mean that when a new act 
is passed all prior acts in any way modified 
by it shall be published at length in the 
amendatory act. (Bishop v. Chicago Rail- 
ways Co. 303 Ill. 273; Hollingsworth v. 
Chicago and Carterville Coal Co. 243 id. 
98; Timm v. Harrison, 109 id. 593.) 


Z 


Test to Determine 
Completeness of Law 


“The test is, if the act under considera- 
tion is a complete law in itself, constitut- 
ing an entire act of legislation on the 
subject with which it purports to deal, it 
will be deemed good and not subject to 
the constitutional prohibition notwith- 
standing it may repeal by implication or 
the provisions of prior existing 
laws, but if, on the other hand, the act 


is merely an attempt to amend the old! 


law on the subject treated, by intermin- 
gling new and different provisions with 
the old or by adding new provisions so as 


to create out of the existing laws and the | 


new act, when taken together, an act reg- 
ulating the subject treated, so that the 
old act must be read with the new in order 


Pension Board, 255 id. 139; Badenoch v. 
City of Chicago, 222 id. 71; People v. 
Knopf, 183 id. 410.” This act does not 
purport to change the language of amy 
prior act, but only to withdraw the use of 
pari-mutuel from the scope of general lan- 
guage used in such prior acts. 

By section 16 of the act it is provided: 
“The invalidity of any section or sections 
or parts of any section or sections of this 
act shall not affect the validity of the 
remainder of the act.” When we apply 
| the rules given above as to the constitu- 
{tional inhibition with reference to the 
amendment of statutes, we find that in 
this case it is immaterial whether or not 
| section 12, of the act be declared invalid. 

Under these rules the act being com- 
plete in itself, section 12 adds nothing to 
the effect of the act and can take nothing 
therefrom. If the section be declared 
valid pari-mutuel is lawful and the stat- 
utes and parts of statutes named in/the 
}section are of no effect with reference 
|thereto. If the section be declared invalid 
and eliminated from the act, then by the 
|provisions of the remainder of the act, 
|and the rules applicable thereto, pari- 
mutuel is lawful, the statutes and paris | 
of statutes enumerated in section 12 have | 
}no longer any application to it and the | 
}same result is attained as if section 12 
| be held valid. 





Of Plaintiff in Error 

| It is contended by plaintiff in error that 
| the provisions of the act authorizing the 
|requirement of a bond from a licensee 
Pee gprs legislative power to the director 
of agriculture, an administrative officer, 


No Non-par Stock Fee 
On Filing in California 


Collection Held Illegal Because 
Codified Law Omits Provision 


Sacramento, Calif., Aug. 12. 

The State Supreme Court has ruled that 
it is illegal for the Secretary of State to 
collect a filing fee for nonpar stock corpo- 
rations because the 1931 Legislature, in 
codifying the general corporation laws, 
failed to make any provision for computing 
the fee. 

A writ of mandate was granted by the 
court to compel the Secretary of State, 
Frank C. Jordan, to file the articles of the 
Lincoln Shares Company, a 1,000,000 non- 
par shares corporation, without a fee. 

The Deputy Secretary of State, Robert 
V. Jordan, said the decision will cost the 
State $50,000 a year. He said the Legisla- 
ture inadvertently repealed the nonpar 
stock filing fee law and failed to make pro- 
vision for the fee in the new general cor- 
poration law. He said the 1933 Legislature 
will be asked to rectify the error. 


| 
| 
' 
i 
| 


Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Aug. 12, 1932 
Caldwell & Company, Inc. Docket No. 
43708. 

Where petitioner corporation has ac- 
quired assets of a partnership in con- 
sideration of assumption of its liabili- 
ties, which firm, in turn, had se- 
cured assets of an earlier partnership 
upon a like consideration, and peti- 
tioner had reimburséd members of the 
original partnership for attorney’s fees 
paid by them in defending asserted in- 
come tax deficiency for 1917 against 
the original partnership, held, reim- 
bursement was either voluntary pay- 
ment of the debt of another or a capi- 
tal expenditure and not an ordinary 
and necessary expense of doing busi- 





ness, deductible by petitioner corpora- 


tion under section 234 (a) (1) of the 


and is, therefore, void, and People v. Fed- Revenue Act of 1926. 


eral Surety Co. 336 II 472, and other 


similar cases in support of this contention 
are cited. 


| the doctrine beyond the fundamental principles of agency. 


it has| 


| The provision here attacked differs from 
, the one considered in the Federal Surety 
|Company case in that thé provision in| 
the Horse Racing Act prescribes the con- 
ditions of the bond required, while in the 
; provsion there declared invalid it did not. 
Even if this contention were sound and 
plaintiff in error be conceded to be in a 
|position to raise it, (which is not con- 
|ceded), this provision is not an integral 
part of the act without which it would} 
not have been enacted, and its invalidity 
can have no effect on the remainder of | 
jthe act.’ Weksler v. Collins, 317 Ill. 132. | 
It is claimed that the arbitrary distinc- 
;tions and discriminations and unreason- 
able classifications made by the Horse} 


Racing Act results in the deprivation of | 


| liberty and property without due process 
of law and deprive those discrifhinated 
against of the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 
in L’Hote v. New Orleans, 177 U. S. 587, 
there was at issue an ordinance of the 
City of New Orleans prescribing limita- 
tions in that city outside of which no 
woman of a lewd character should dwell 
|The validity of this ordinance was at- 
|tacked as violative of the Fourteenth 
; Amendment, after the Supreme Court of 
; Louisiana had sustained it as a proper 
exercise of the police power. 


| Supreme Court Held 


Regulation Authorized 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
not only held that the ordinance was not 
violative of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
but also sustained the proposition that 
under the police power the business in 
{question could either be prohibited, al- 
| lowed or regulated, and said: 
| “In this respect we premise by saying 
that one of the difficult social problems 
of the day is what shall be done in re- 
spect to those vocations which minister 
;to and feed upon human weaknesses, ap- 
| petites and passions. The management 
| of these vocations comes directly within 
| the scope of what is known as the police 
power. They affect directly the public 
|health and morals. Their management 


Change in Capital Stock Tax_| 
Urged by Governor Pinchot | 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 12. 

Governor Pinchot has asked the Senate 
Finance Committee to put out at once 
with favorable recommendation, the bills 
changing the allocation fraction used to 
compute the Pennsylvania capital stock 
tax. Under the terms of the bills, both 
gross receipts and property in and out of 
the State would be used in constructing | 
the fraction. 





tion of wage earners or purchasers of 
commodities called for repression by law 
under the conditions in the State was for 
| the Legislature of the State to determine.” | 


In Heath & Milligan Mfg. Co. v. Worst, | 
| 207 U. S. 338, it is said: “We have de- 
|clared many times, and illustrated the 
| declaration, that classification must have | 
{relation to the purpose of the Legislature. | 
But logical appropriateness of the inclu- 
sion or exclusion of objects or persons is | 
not required. A classification may not be 
|merely arbitrary, but necessarily there| 
|must be great freedom of discretion, even | 
though it result in ‘ill-advised, unequal, 
| and oppressive legislation.’ Mobile County 
|v. Kimball, 102 U. S. 691, 26 L. ed. 238. 
| °“And this necessarily on account of the 
complex problems which are presented to 
the government. Evils must be met as 
they arise agd according to the manner in 
which they arise. The right remedy may 
not always be apparent. Any interference, | 
indeed, may be asserted to be evil, may 
result in evil. At any rate, exact wisdom 
and nice adaptation of remedies are not 
|required by the Fourteenth Amendment, 
jnor the crudeness nor the impolicy nor | 
|even the injustice of State laws redressed 
by it.” 





|Recent Decision 


Of Supreme Court Cited 


| The Supreme Court of the United 
| States, in an opinion handed down May | 
23, 1932, in Sproles et al. v. E. Binford, | 
| Sheriff, et al. 76 U. S. L. Ed. 827, in decid- 
| ing a case in which the Motor Vehicle Act | 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKS—Insolvency—Receivers—Allowance for attorneys’ fees for services ren+ 
dered retiring receiver— 

The receiver of a number of insolvent Nebraska State banks who had been ap- 
pointed as such by a State court as the Secretary of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, the Department of the Government having supervisory control of State 
banks, was entitled to the allowance of attorney’s fees for services rendered during 
the interval between his removal from office as sucn secretary and his discharge as 
receiver. As the receiver of the banks he was an officer of the court, in view of his 
judicial appointment, and he was not relieved of his duties as such officer by his 
removal as Secretary of the Department of Trade and Commerce or by the appoint- 
ment of his successor as such secretary, since as a court receiver he could be 
legally removed only by an order of the court. His successor in office as secre- 
tary was substituted as receiver, July 9, and the original receiver, subsequent to 
such substitution, was required, as the retiring receiver, to have his quarterly reports 
verified and approved and his final report prepared, checked and allowed, to turn 
the assets in his hands over to his successor, to procure a judicial order for his 
discharge and have it properly entered upon the journal of the court, and was 
entitled to the assistance of attorneys and to a reasonable allowance for the services 
of such atttorneys, although the reports were prepared by salaried officers. His final 
report was approved and he was discharged as receiver by order of the court Sept. 

12. The court’s allowance of $50.43 for services of the same attorneys in each of 9 
receiverships, over his successor’s objections that the services were not necessary, 
that the fees were excessive and that the retiring receiver was guilty of inexcusable 
delay in closing his accounts, was sustained by the Supreme Court on appeal on the 
ground that there was no showing of an abuse of discretion in allowing the fees 
and that in the absence of an abuse of discretion the silowance of the fees would 
not be reversed on appeal. 

Sorensen, etc., Nebr. ex rel. v. First State Bank, Bethany, Lincoln, Nebr.; Nebr. 
Sup. Ct., No. 28999, July 22, 1932. : 

MOTOR VEHICLES—Owner’s liability for negligence,of son—Family purpose doc- 
trine—Son’s unauthorized violation of law in permitting four persons to occupy seat 
of roadster—Liability for tort of son on theory of furnishing dangerous instrumen- 
tality— 

A father who had permitted his son to use his automobile for the purpose of at- 
tending a school basket ball game was not liable under the family purpose doctrine 
for the death of a guest killed in a collision which occurred during the trip. The 
car was a roadster and was occupied at the time of the accident by four persons in 
violation of law. The father had no knowledge as to whe would accompany his son 
and had warned the son against taking four persons in the car. The fact that the 
automobile was Kept and used for the business, convenience and pleasure of the 
family did not make the family purpose doctrine applicable, since such doctrine is 
based on the principle of agency, and the son, even though considered the agent of 
the father in the operation of the car, was not at the time of the accident acting 
within the scope of his authority as such agent in the transportation of the guest in 
violation of law. The Oregon Supreme Court, in so holding, declared that there is a 
sharp conflict in the authorities in cases where the owner of a car kept for family 
use is sought to be held liable for the negligence of a member of his family while 
using it for such member’s own purposes. The Oregon court has adopted the family 
purpose dectrine in its full scope in so far as the owner’s liability is based on the 
relation of principal and agent or master and servant. Other courts have éxtended 


The father was not liable for the son’s tort on the theory that he furnished the 
son with a dangerous instrumentality. An automobile is not inherently dangerous 
but is dangerous only by reason of the manner of its operation. 

McDowell v. Hurner; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 2032, July 26, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Federal Taxation 
ESTATES AND TRUSTS—Employes’ trusts—Definition— 

Under an agreement entered into in 1929 between each of certain employes and 
the corporation, the corporation agreed to allot a certain number of shares of its 
common stock to the employe and apply a certain portion of its annual net earnings 
toward payment therefor in his behalf. If he exercises a privilege of contributing 
an annual amount toward the payment the corporation will credit him with a 
further amount. Dividends are credited toward payment. Upon execution of the 
agreement the corporation set aside the shares and a 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
Pus.isHep WiTHOUT COMMENT BY 


becomes a matter of growing importance,| of Texas was assailed on the ground that | 
especially in our, larger cities, where from| certain of its provisions violated the due 
the very density of population the things process and equal protection clauses of | 


| Which minister to vice tend to increase|the Fourteenth Amendment of the Fed- 


and multiply. | eral Constitution, said: 


“It has been often said that the police) « iis tat ratte 
s | To make scientific precision a criterion 
power was not by the Federal Constitution | of a eee mee would be to sub- 


transferred to the nation, but_was re- 
served to the States, and that upon them 
, rests the duty of so exercising it as to pro- 
tect the public health and morals. While, 
of course that power cannot be exercised 
by the States in any way to infringe upon 
| the powers expressly granted to Congress, 
| yet until there is some invasion of con- 
| gressional power or of private rights se- 
cured by the Constitution of the United 
States, the action of the States in this re- 
| Spect is beyond question in the courts of 
|the Nation. In Barbier v. Connolly, 113 
U. S. 27, 31, it was said: 

‘But neither the amendment—broad and 
comprehensive as it is—nor any other 
amendment, was designed to interfere with 
the power of the State, sometimes termed 
its police power, to prescribe regulations 
to promote the health, peace, morals, edu- 
cation and good order of the people.’ 

“See also Railroad Company v. Husen, 
|95 U. S. 465; Beer Company v. Massachu- 
setts, 97 U. S. 25; Patterson v. Kentucky, | 
97 U. S. 501; Fertilizer Company v. Hyde 
Park, 97 U. S. 659; Plumley v. Massachu- 


setts, 155 U. S. 461, and cases in the 
| opinion. 


Course of Legislature 
Said to Be Conclusive 


| “Obviously, the regulation of houses of | 
|ill-fame, legislation in respect to women 
|of loose character, may involve one of 
three Possibilities: First, absolute prohi- 
bition; second, full freedom in respect to 
place, coupled, with rules of conduct; or, 
| third, a restriction of the location of such 
houses to certain defined limits. What- 
ever coursé of conduct the Legislature may 
| adopt is in a general way conclusive upon 
| all courts, State and Federal. 

| “It is no part of the judicial function | 
|to determine the wisdom or folly of a 
regulation by the legislative body in re- 
spect to matters of a police nature.” 

In International Harvester Company v. 
Missouri, 234 U. S. 199, it is said: “A clas- 
sification is not invalid because of simple 
inequality. We said in A. T. & S. F. R. 


| possible abuses. 


| ject the State to an intolerable supervi- 
sion hostile to the basic principles of our | 
| Government and wholly beyond the pro-| 
tection which the general clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment was intended to} 
secure. Ohio Oil Company v. Conway, 281 | 
U. S. 146, 159. When the subject lies 
within the police power of the State, de-| 
batable questions as to reasonableness are 
not for the courts but for the Legislature, 
which is entitled to form its own judg-| 
ment, and its action within its range of 
| discretion cannot be set aside because 
compliance is burdensome. Standard Oil 
Company v. Marysville, 279 U. S. 582,) 
586; Price v. Illinois, 238 U. S. 446, 452, | 
453; Hadacheck v. Los Angeles, 239 U. S. 
| 394, 410; Euclid v. Ambler Company, 272 U. 
S. 365, 388; Zahn v. Board of Public Works, 
| 374 U. S. 325, 328. * * * 

“There is no constitutional requirement 
that regulation must reach every class to 
which it might be applied—that the Legis- 
lature must regulate all or none. Silver 
v. Silver, 280 U. S. 117, 123. The State 
is not bound to cover the whole field of 
Patsone v. Pennsylvania, 
232 U. S. 138, 144. The question is whether | 
the classification adopted lacks a rational | 
basis.” | 


Resolving of Question | 
In Favor of Validity 


Where it is contended that a section of 
a@ statute is in contravention of the Con- 
stitution and it is susceptible of two con- 


} 





| structions, one of which would render it | 


constitutional and the other unconstitu-| 
tional, it is the duty of the court before | 
which the question of its constitutionality | 


|is raised to so construe the section as to 


uphold its constitutionality and validity | 


certificates, so far as paid for, 


t the close of accounting periods 


are issued in the employe’s name, who is required im- 


mediately to execute a transfér in blank and redeliver to the corporation or to a 


designated trustee. 


He can not transfer or assign the stock prior to its uncon- 


ditional delivery to him at termination of the agreement. 
The contract constitutes a trust created as a part of a stock bonus or profit- 
sharing plan within the meaning of section 165 of the Revenue Act of 1928. The 


amount contributed toward the 
earnings attributable to the sto 
ploye in the year in which the s 
2637.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1110, Aug. 13, 1932. 


Losses of Revenue to Federal Coddumeons 


purchase of the stock by the corporation and the 
ck or the fund are, therefore, taxable to the em- 
tock is made available to him.—Bu. Int. Rev. 


I. T. 


On Imports of Cotton Rags are Disclosed 


Losses to the Government of “large sums of revenue” have been found as a result 


of the methods of handling imported cotton rags Ww 
this country unless they are to be used in manuf W 
a letter to customs inspectors just made public by F 


Customs, which follows in full text: 


—. 
To collectors of customs and others con-/| fairly constant ratio between the C. I. F. 


cerned: An investigation recently com- 
pleted by the Bureau discloses the fact 
that large sums of revenue due the Gov- 
ernment. have been lost through the fail- 


ure of examining and appraising officers | 


to make proper returns on importations of 
cotton rags other than paper stock. The 
loss has arisen chiefly, if not wholly, in 
cases where importers have been per- 
mitted to segregate commingled importa- 
tions of rags under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 508 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 


It has been the practice at some ports 


to return for duty under paragraph 922) 


of the Tariff Act only cotton rags which 
are believed by the appraising officers to 
be suitable in their imported condition for 
use as wiping rags. In attempting to 
distinguish between dutiable and free cot- 


the fact that the sole basis for the return 
under paragraph 922 is their being of a 


kind cheifly used in the United States for 


paper making. 
Chiefiy on “Japanese Wipers” 


While the loss of revenue has not been 
confined to any one class of imported 
cotton rags, it is chiefly evident with re- 


spect to importations of rags from Japan| 


of: the grades usually invoiced and gen- 
erally known in the trade as “Japanese 
wipers.” There is a marked tendency on 


the part of iriporters to clear this class| 
of merchandise, as well as other ship-| 
|ments of cotton rags not wholly of a type 


chiefly used as paper stock, through ports 
where it is known large percentages of 


|segregated importations are allowed free 
| entry. 


ch are dutiable upon entry to 
ring paper stock, according to 
. X. A. Eble, Commissioner of 


prices of rags not chiefly used for paper 
stock and rags of the same fabrics and 
origin which are chiefly used for paper 
stock and rags of the same fabrics and 


stock. It is economically impossible for 
importers to pay current prices for “Japa- 


not traded in as“paper stock and dispose 
of any considerable qnantity of the im- 
portation, whether duty is paid or not, 
as paper stock. 

_It is believed, therefore, that considera- 
tion of the invoiced prices of imported 
rags and of domestic quotations for paper 
stock of similar fabrics will be of ma- 
terial assistance to appraising officers in 
determining in doubtful cases whether im- 


| ported cotton rags are of the kind chiefly 
ton rags little regard has been paid to| used for paper making. It should be noted, | 
| however, that imported rags from used | 
of cotton rags otherwise than as dutiable| 


materials are not comparable with do- 
mestic rags. 


Procedure Explained 
To the end that the interests of the 


| 
| Government, the importers, and the do- 


mestic industry may be fairly safeguarded, 
the following procedure in regard to the 
entry, examination, and classification of 
all importations of cotton rags not clearly 


stock under paragraph 1750 of the Tariff 
Act. will be adopted immediately at all 
ports of entry: 


tained any dutiable rags and is entered 
for consumption, estimated duties shall 





| be deposited on the basis of the total net 
| weight of the importation. 


2. An importer who wishes to make seg- | 


origin which are chiefly used for paper | 


nese wipers” or other classes of cotton rags | 


entitled in whole to free entry as paper | 


1. If the shipment is believed to con- | 


The evidence developed by the investi-| regation of the. importation under the 


gation is conclusive that all “Japanese| terms of section 508 of the Tariff Act 
| wipers” imported into this country are | shall make application therefor in a writ- | 

in fairly uniform} ten communication addressed to the col- | 
grades by the limited number of Japanese | lector of customs or deputy collector of | 


sorted and packed 


shippers, and that the percentages of rags| customs in charge at the port of entry. A 


of a kind chiefly used for paper making | separate application shall be required for | 


in these shipments will range from 5 per) each importation where segregation is re- 
cent to 30 per cent, depending upon the | quested. 

grade of rags, with a general average not’ 
in excess of 15 per cent. Only in excep- | 
tional instances will the percentage of | 
paper stock in “Japanese wipers” of a par- 
ticular grade differ from the average per- | 
centage of that grade from all Japanese 
shippers by more than 5 per cent to 10} 
per cent. Over a reasonable period of | 
time, therefore, approximate standards of | examination of representative quantities 
the percentage of paper stock which may lof each grade of the merchandise im- 
be expected to be present in shipments Of | ported. If the segregation is to be made 


each of the recognized grades of “Japa-|at the importer’s premises, the packages 
nese wipers” may be determined, and these | 


Examine One in Ten 
3. If there is no legal objection to the 


deputy collector, as the case may be, will 
cause not less than 1 package in every 10 
of the importation to be designated for 
examination and segregation. The desig- 
nation shall be so made as to insure the 


allowance of segregation, the collector or | 


if the same can be done by any legiti-| should be uniform for each particular 


to determine its provisions concerning a|C®- Vv. Mathews, 174 U. S. 96, by Mr. Jus- 
liability, duty or right or in order to give |tice Brewer: ‘The very idea of classifica- 
|effect to the new act, then the act is|tion is that of inequality, so that it goes 
clearly amendatory of the old law, and| Without saying that the fact of inequality 
the requirement of the Constitution is|in no manner determines the matter of 
that the law so amended be inserted at |constitutionality. Therefore, it may be 
length in the new act. The character of | there is restraint of competitionin a com- 
the act in this respect is determined not | bination of laborers and in a combination 
|alone by the title nor. whether the act|of purchasers, but that does not demon- 
purports to be an amendment of existing | Strate that legislation which does not in- 
laws, but by. an examination and compari-|clude either combination is illegal. 

|son of its provisions with the prior law| “Whether it would have been better 
|as last in force. Bishop v. Chicago Rail- | policy to have made such comprehensive 
| ways Co., supra; Board of Education v.|classification it is not our province to de- 


| Haworth, 274 Ill. 538; Lyons v. Police!cide. In other words, whether a combina- | 


‘ 


mate rule of construction, and if the con- 
struction is doubtful the doubt will be 
resolved in favor’ of the validity of the! 
law. (Hanover Fire Ins. Co. v. Harding, | 
327 Ill. 590; People v. Newcom, 318 IIl. 
188; People v. McBride, supra; 6 R. C. 
L. 78.) 

Numerous cases have been cited in be- 


grade at all ports in the United States. 
Free Entry to 15 Per Cent 


The Bureau is satisfied that the percent- 
age of the total quantities of “Japanese 
wipers” which is entitled to free entry 


| tion shall be corded and sealed securely | 


lafter being weighed and prior to their 
|removal from customs premises, and the 
{cords and” seals shall be removed only 
|in the presence of the customs officer. 


| 4. The segregation shall be made by the 


| designated for examination and segrega- | 


on the basis of a proper segregation of the | importer or his representative, and the en- 
importations will not exceed 15 per cent| tire operation shall be performed in view 


half of plaintiff in error’s many conten-|at ports where considerable quantities of 
tions. It would unduly extend this already|this merchandise are imported. Accord- 
lengthy opinion to discuss them in detail.| ingly, at ports where greater allowances 
Suffice it to say.that we have carefully| have been made consistently it is impera- 
examined each case cited and very many| tive that the greatest care should be taken 
others bearing on the question involved,|by the officers responsible for the deter- 
and as a result of our investigation are of |mination and collection of the revenue on 
the opinion that the Horse Racing Act is| cotton rags to conform their practice im- 


of a customs officer detailed for that pur- 
pose. The contents of all the designated 
| packages shall be completely segregated, 
| and the portion of each package claimed 
| by the importer to be entitled to free en- 
try shall be reviewed by a customs apprais- 
ing officer, who shall carefully examine 


| each portion and require any further 


| complete in itself and is a valid enactment, | 
| and that the judgment of the County} 
Court of Madison County should be, and} 
it is, affirmed. 
|. Judgment affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Dunn dissenting. 


mediately to the information set forth in|segregation or make any disallowance of 
this communication. free and dutiable merchandise in each ex- 

A further fact determined from the Bu-| amined package. If the services of the ap- 
reau’s investigation is that, while the| praising officer are not immediately avail- 
prices of all kinds and grades of cotton|able, the portions of the segregated mer- 
rags are constantly fluctuating, there is a!chandise claimed to be free shall be placed 
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Atkinson, Leroy. Famous American 
of today. Third series, by ...and Austen 
Lake. 346 p. Boston, Page, 1932. 32-11245 

Bellasis, E. 8. Hydraulics, with working tables, 
by... Sth ed. 374p., illus. London, Spon, 
1931, 32-11239 

Bible, N. T. Gospels. English. Harmonies. 
1932. A syllabus and synopsis of the first 
three Gospels, by Walter E. Bundy. 256 p. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1932. 32-11231 

Bonser, F. G. Industrial arts for elementary 
schools, by ... and L. C. Mossman. 491 
p., illus. N. ¥., Macmillan, 1931. 32-7426 

Burgess, Andrew. Zanahary in south Mada- 
gascar, by ... 250 p., illus. Minneapolis, 
Minn., The Board of foreign missions, 1932. 

32-11007 

Cantor, N. F. Crime, criminals and crimimal 
justice, 470 p. N. Y., Holt, 1932. 32-11261 

Church, F. C. The Italian reformers, 1534- 
1564, by ... 428 p.- N. ‘Y¥., Columbia univ, 
press, 1932. 32-11232 

| Collins, Kenneth. The road to good advertis- 

ing, by ... 217 p. N. Y., Greenberg, 1932. 
32-11256 

Compton, Piers. The genius of Louis Past- 
eur, by... 361 p., 7 plates. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1932. 


32-26339 
Crawford, T. S. 


athletes 


the tar vapors and of the gas from the low 
temperature carbonization of coal. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1931.) 36 p., 
illus. _N. Y., 1931, 32-11240 
Edmund, 8S. E. + The federal octopus; a sur- 
vey of destruction of constitutional govern- 
ment and of civil and economic liberty in 
United States and the rise of an all-embrac- 
ing federal bureaucratic despotism. 122 p. 
Charlottesville, Va., Michie co., 1932. 
| 32-11260 
Funk and Wagnalls new Standard dictionary 
of the English language, prepared by more 
than three hundred and eighty specialists 
and other scholars, under the supervision of 
I. K. Funk, ed. in chief; Calvin Thomas, 
consulting ed.; F. H. Vizetelly, managing ed. 
2814 p., illus. N. ¥., Funk & Wagnalls, 1932. 
32-8113 
| George Peabody college for teachers, Nashville. 
Division of surveys and field studies. Pub- 
lic schools of Nashville, Tennessee; a sur- 
vey report by ..., Frank P. Bachman, di- 
rector. 373 p., illus. 
32-7423 


| Gugle, Mrs. S. F. History of the International 
order of the King’s daughters and sons, year 
1886 to 1930. 437 p., illus. Columbus, O., 
Stoneman press, 1931. 32-11227 
Hughes, Langston. Dear lovely death, by... 
18 p. Amenia, N. Y., Priv. print at the 
Troutbeck press, 1931. 32-8097 
Lewis, Wyndham. The doom of youth, b 
oce Oe Pi N. Y., McBride, 1932. 32-112 
Macherey, athias H. Pyramids illustrated; 
a comprehensive manual for class use and 
exhibition purposes, by ... and John N, 
Richards. 189 p., illus. N. Y¥., Barnes, 1932. 
32-11242 
MacInnes, Tom. Rhymes of a rounder, 136 p, 
North Vancouver City, B. C., Review presses, 
2 


Nashville, Tenn., 1931. 





1931. E 
McLean, F. H. Organizing family social work 
in smaller cities (under private auspices). 
32 p- N. Y., Family welfare assn. of Amer., 
1932. 32-11259 
Malin, J. E. Construction of a diagnostic test 
in the mechanics and related fundamentals 
of high school chemistry. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—Univ. of Pa., 1931.) 261 p. Philadelphia, 
| __ 1932. 32-11224 
| Marett, R. R. Faith, hope and charity in 
primitive religion. 181 p. Oxford, Claren- 
| don press, 1932. 32-11244 
Miller, H. H. Principles of economics applied 
to the Philippines. 586 p., illus. Boston, 
Ginn, 1932. 32-11257 
Moreno, J. L. Plan and technique of develop- 
ing a prison into a socialized community, 
preliminary report prepared in collaboration 
with E. Stagg Whitin. 67 p. N. Y., Natl. 
committee on prisons and prison labor, 1932. 
32-11263 
Mulholland, John. Quicker than the eye, the 
magic and magicians of the world, by .. . 
illus. by C. L. Baldridge. 259 p. Indianap- 
olis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1932. 32-11241 
National child labor committee, New York. 
Proceedings of the twenty-sixth annual 
conference of the . . . held in Minneapolis, 
Minn., June 16, 1931. (Its Publication no, 
364.) 35 p. N. Y¥., 1931. 32-7996 
Noel, S. L. Minister's handbook; a guide for 
ministers in the performance of their offi- 
cial duties, containing helpful suggestions 
in ministerfal decorum. 192° p. ashville, 
Tenn. Printed by the Cumberland Presby- 
terian publ. house, 1932. 32-11230 
Redwood, Hugh. God in the shadows. 128 p. 
London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1932. 


32-11265 
Richards, P. S.. Belief in man. 193 p._ N. Y., 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1932. 32411228 
Richardson, L. B. General chemistry, by ... 
Rev. ed. 779 p., illus. N. Y., Holt, 1932. 
32-11218 
Richardson, L. B. A laboratory manual of 
general chemistry (Larger ed., rev.), by s 
and A. J. Scarlett, jr. 143 numbered leaves, 
illus. N. Y., Holt, 1932, 32-11219 
Rubashow, Mrs. Rachel (Katzenelson), ed. The 
plough woman; records of the pioneer women 
of Palestine, by . . ., rendered into English 
by Maurice Samuel. 30f p., plates. N. Y., 
N. L. Brown, 1932. 32-11264 
Rue, Larry. I fly for news, by... 307 p. 
plates. N. Y., Boni, 1932. 32-1123 
Russell, C. W. Mind—creative and dynamic; 
developing the neo-monistic philosophy, in- 
cluding an outline of dynamic psychology, 
by .. . and Gertrude Copperman. 312 p. 
N. Y., &uthors’ internatl. publ. co., 1932. 
32-11233 
Sassoon, S. L.+ Siegfried Sasson. 31 p. Lon- 
don, E. Benn, 1931. 32-8125 
Schnack, Friedrich. The life of the butter- 
fly, by ... trans. by Winifred Katzin. 278 
p. Boston, Mougnson. 1932. 32-26371 
Southern commission on the study of lynch- 
ing. Lynchings and what they mean; gen- 
eral findings of the 76 p. Atlanta, Ga., 
The Commission, 1931. 32-7993 
Turberville, A. S. The Spanish inquisition. 
249 p. London, Butterworth, 1932. 
32-11229 


D. The experimental study of 
190 p., illus. Cambridge, Eng., 
The Univ. press, 1931. 32-11235 
Whitney, Richard. Short selling, for and 
against, by ... and W. R. Perkins. 181 B 
N. Y., Appleton, 1932. 32-11262 
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| Bulletin of Pan American Union—Aug., 1932, 
| “Vol. 66, No. 8, Pan American Union. Price, 
$2.50 per year. 8-30967 
List of Publications Relating to Alaska and 
Hawaii—June, 1932, Price List 60—17th Edi- 
tion, Superintendent of Documents. Appiy 
at Superintendent. 25-26946 
Papers Relating to Foreign Relations of U. 8. 
; —Vol. 2, Pub. No. 330, U. S. Dept. State. 
Apply at Dept. 31-28260 
Forty-seventh Annual Report of Bureau of 
American Ethnology—Bur. American Eth 
nology, Smithsonian Institution. Apply a 
Bur. -38073 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


|N. ¥.—Banking Law of New York, Including 

| All Amdmts. to Jan, 1, 1932. Constitution, 
Chapt. 2 of Consolidated Laws, Chapt. 369, 

| Laws of 1914. Albany, 1931. 

| Conn.—Traffic Survey, 1931, Pub. Conn. Dept. 

| of Motor Vehicles. Hartford, 1932. 

N. Y¥.—Ann. Rept. of Div. of Child Weifare, 
for yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. Dept. of Social 
Welfare. Albany, 1931. 

Mass.—Manual for Special Classes, Pub. Dept. 
of Edvc., 1932, No. 2, Whole No. 244, Bos- 

| ton, 1932. 

Pa.—Statistical -Rept. of Supt. of ° Public 

Instr., 1929-1930. Harrisburg, 1932. 

| Journal of Senate of Pa., for Session be- 

gun Jan. 6, 1931—Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4. Har- 

risburg, 1931. , 


Vernon, M. 
reading. 
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in separate containers and corded and 
| sealed. 

| Indorsement Requested 

5. The appraising officer shall indorse on 
| the invioce filed with the entry & report of 
|his findings, showing separately for each 
grade of rags the proportion of free and 
|dutiable merchandise, and in liquidating 
the entry the collector shall assess duties 
on the basis of the report and the weigher’s 
return of weight. 

6. All expenses incident to the segrega- 
tion of the merchandise including the ex- 
pense of cording and sealing, if any, and 
the salaries and expenses of customs ap- 
praising officers and other officers detailed 
from their usual duties for the purpose of 
supervising and reporting upon the segre- 
gatioh, shall be borne by the importer. 

7. The statutory requirement that segre- 
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Modified Policy 
Urged on Renting 
Postal Buildings 
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Legislative Action Foreseen 
By Representative Kelly 
For Purchase of Sites to 
Effect Economies 
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tion of $45,000,000 to be used in purchasing 
or constructing the Fuildings involved. 


“It is not intended to give the impres- 
sion that it would bein the public in- 
terest to abandon altogether the practice 
of leasing premises for postal purposes 
and to embark upon a broad-scale pro- 
gram of building or buying,” it was said 
in a letter from the Postmaster General} 
contained in the committee report on the 
i .@ \Kelly bill. “In most instances Govern- 
: ment ownership of postal quarters would 
be an extravagance. While it is impossi- 
ble to lay down a rule to govern all cases, 
it would be approximately correct to say 
that, if economy is to be the only crite- 
rion, the Government should rent or lease 
the space required for any postal unit 
where it can procured for as little as| 
$6,000 a year, a sum which fairly repre- 
sents the minimum carrying charge on 
any Federal building, including mainte- 
nance costs, interest and depreciation, 

Factors in Situation 


“There are special conditions to be con- 
sidered, of ‘course, such as the probable 
degree of permanence of the need. for 
quarters of a particular location, the high | 
cost of metropolitafl property, and so on, 
so that it would obviously not follow that 
the Government should invariably own its 
own quarters in preference to paying 
rental in excess of this figure. The most 
that can be said from the experience of the 
department jis that a rental figure of 
$6,000 is the approximate dividing line be- 
tween cases where the Government can 
rent economically and cases where it can- | 
not rent economically. 


“That the distinction is of significance 
will be apparent from the fact that the de- 
partment is paying more in the aggregate 
for the lease ‘of the 353 properties which 
it occupies at an annual rental above 
$6,000 than for the 6,173 leased properties 
which it occupies at that rental or less.” | 

‘a, Proposed Program 
/ The Postmaster General’s letter said 
qthat the proposed program under the 

suggested legislation involves the follow- 
ing: 

“1, The immediate or early purchase of | 
78 buildings now occupied under lease 
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cost of approximately $16,500,000; 











14 buildings now occupied under lease by | 

















mately $5,300,000; | 


“3. The purchase of sites and the con-| 
struction of buildings during the next five | 
years, to house 91 post office stations an 
branches now occupying leased quarters, 
at a cost of approximately"$18,300,000, the 
buildings to be completed, so far as prac- 
tical, concurrently with the expiration of 
the leases now in force; 

“4. The purchase of sites and the con- 
struction of buildings, during the next 
five years, to house 15 post office garages 
now occupying leased quarters, at a cost 
of approximately $3,040,000, the buildings 
to be completed, so far -as practicable, 
concurrently with the expiration of the 
leases now in force.” 
























































































































































Alberta Employment 
Of Women Unchanged 




















* Decline Noted, However, in 


» Number of Male Workers 


Employment showed little fluctuation in 
Alberta, Canada, during 1931, according 
to information made available by the} 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, | 
Aug. 9. Additional employment was re-| 
ported during the Summer and at the 
Christmas holiday period. The employ- 
ment survey covered more than 40,000 
workers. 


The following additional information 
Was supplied: 


eports on employment in trades and 
industries for 1931 cover 2,808 firms em- 
ploying 40,030 male employes over 18; 
571 males under 18; 7.793 females over 18; 
229 females under 18; and 509 apprentices. 
















































































































































































first time since returns have been received 











year, there being practically no improve- 
ment through usual seasonal activities. 
December was the month of least employ- 
ment, when 38,497 were employed, and 
January the month of greatest, when 41,- 
507 were employed. 

The returns of monthly employment of 




































































@ year. 

Summer holiday trade and Christmas 
activities did, however, bring additional 
employment. February was the month of 
least employment for women when 17,234 
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Decline in Male Workers | 


The returns, when considered as to em- | 
ployment. by months for males, for the 


show a steady decline during the entire | 


females indicate very little change in| 
volume of employment throughout the 


“2. The immediate or early purchase of | 4t 

















were employed; the “highest point was 
reached in June with 7,795 employed. 
Fluctuation of employment for men and 
women was practically the same, minimum 
employment being 92 per cent of maximum 
employment in each case. Seven-eighths 
(87.3 per cent) of the firms operated 52 
weeks in the year and over 90 per cent 
(91.5) at least 40 weeks. Five and one-half 
per cent operated less than half a year. 







































































of Labor of Alberta giv@s classified weekly 
wage rates for men and women wage 
earners for the week of employment of 
greatest numbers in the period covered by 
the report. The date is not given, 





























The Annual Report of the Commissioner | 


| policyholders on t 











Earnings by Groups Shown 
















































































office and clerical employment. 









































$13 for less than one-third (32.9 per cent). 
Rates of $20 and over were reported for 

















While some wage earners not covered by 
minimum wage rates may be included,|importation of cotton 
it is of interest to compare these rates | under the provisions of section 508 of the 
with rates set by the Minimum Wage! Tariff Act, and monthly reports shall be| 
Board. The minimum wage rate for ex- |made to the Bureau, addressed to the Com- | 
perienced women 18 years of age and over | missioner of Customs, and showing with | 
is $12.50 in factories and retail stores, and| respect to each importation the name of 
$14 in hotels and restaurants (in certain|the importer, the name of the shipper, | 


13,000 acres, 


storage. 


presence of 


300-foot canyon. 
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‘Employment Falls | ()rder Is Issued 
In New York State 


Decline of 7 Per Cent Also Is 
Shown in Factory Pay’ 


Rolls for July 


Albany, N. Y., Aug. 12. 
New York State factory employment and 
total factory pay rolls dropped sharply 
during the June and July period, according 
to a statement issued today by Industrial 
Commissioner Frances Perkins. 
The net loss in employment was 5.3 per 
cent, and the pay roll loss, 7.1 per cent, the 
largest June to July declines on record, it 
was stated. Normally, July brings a sea- 
sonal drop in employment on 1 per cent, 
and a loss in total pay rolls of 1.8 per cent. 
|Returns from 1,546 representative New 
| York State factories form the basis for 
this analysis. 
The July declines brought the indexes 
of factory employment and pay rolls, both 
computed with the averages for 1925-1927 
'as 100, to record lows, the statement con- 
tinued. The employment index stands at 
52.7 (preliminary) for July, against 55.6 
in June and 71.9 a year ago, and the pay 
roll index is at 39.6 (preliminary), as com- 
| pared with 42.6 in June and 65.5 a year 
ago. 
when employment receded but slightly 
from January, July marks the tenth suc- 
cessive monthly decline in New York State 
factory employment and pay rolls. 
cept for a few seasonal upswings, the pres- 
;ent decline affected almost all industries. 
New York City continued to show large | 
losses, employment dropping 5.4 per cent 
|and pay rolls decreasing 6.6 per cent. 
A comparison of average weekly earnings 
for New York State factory employes and 
cost of living figures as published by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Including February of this 


shows that earnings Rave fallen much 
faster than living costs during the period 
December, 1931, through June, 1932, ac- 
cording to Mr. 
period, the cost of living in New York 
State has decreased 4.7 per cent, while per 
capita weekly earnings of factory em- 
ployes have been reduced by 10.3 per cent. 
It must be noted that decreases in aver- 
age weekly earnings are caused both by 
wage cuts and by curtailment in working 
hours. 


Perkins. 


New Dam in Oregon 


Is Highest in World 


Structure Rises 405 Feet, States 
Bureau of Reclamation 


The completion of the Owyhee Dam in 
Eastern Oregon gives the Bureau of _Rec- 
lamation the distinction of again con- 
by post office stations and branches, at a structing the highest dam in the world, 
|according to information made available 
the Department of the Interior Aug. 12. 
Rising to a height of 405 feet, the dam 

i- | is 835 feet long at the crest, 30 feet thick 
eee ee Seenes “S58 CON Cf BEYTOEE- | othe top and 908 fect Galck ob the base, 
jand forms a reservoir 52 miles long. The 

following description of the dam and its 

d size in relation to other outstanding proj- 

ects in foreign countries was supplied: 
Compared to Other Projects 

The Bureau of Reclamation again holds 
| the honor of having constructed the high- 
| est dam.-in the world, the 405-foot- Owyhee 
|Dam on the Owyhee River, in Eastern 
Oregon. For 14 years the 349-foot Arrow- 
|dock Dam, built by the Bureau to store 
| water for irrigation of Boise project lands 
{in Idaho, was the highest. 
|358-foot Pardee and 372-foot Pacoima, 
|both in California, were completed, and 
in 1931 the City of Seattle, Wash., fin- 
|isued the Diablo Dam on the Skagit River, 
|which is 389 feet above foundation rock. 
Switzerland also entered the picture in 
| 1924 with its 362-foot Schraeh Dam, and 
went still higher in 1931 with the Spit- 
|tallam Dam, 374 feet in height. 
now his three high dams under construc- | 
tion—the 377-foot Sarrans, 394-foot Cham- 
bon, and the 446-foot Sautet, the last 
named a thin arch containing only 78,000 
cubic yards of concrete, which will overtop | 
the Owyhee by 41 feet. 


Cost to Be Six Millions 
The Owyhee Dam is 405 feet in 


from foundation to crest, 835 feet long | 
measured along the crest, 30 feet thick | 
at the top, and 255 feet thick at the base. 
The structure is of the massive concrete 
| arch-gravity type and contains about 540,- 
|000 cubic yards of concyete. 
|re:2rvoir 52 miles long, with an area of 
and capacity of 1,120,000 
acre-feet, of which 715,000 acre-feet is live 
The cost of the structure is ap- | 
proximately $6,000,000. 
An unusual feature of this dam is the 
a shattered zone or fault) 
crossing the site near the center of the 
Material in this zone 
through the entire width of the base of 
the dam was excavated to a maximum | 
depth of 175 feet below the river bed and 
While the main 
structure has a maximum height of 405 
feet, from the lowest concrete in the foun- 
dation cut-off to the crest is 520 feet. 
The dam contains a freight and passenger | 


refilled with concrete. 


elevator with a lift of 271 feet. 





Illinois Insurance Division 


To Have Exhibit at Fair | 


Springfield, Ill, Aug. 12.) 


The State Insurance Division will have 
|@ booth and representatives in attendance Lene eaner 
at the Illinois State Fair to advise Illinois 
ir insurance problems, 
ndent of Insurance, | 
Harry W. Hanson, has just announced. 
The booth will show the modern meth- 
ods that have been adopted by the Insur- 
ance Division to keep pace. with the rapid 
increase in the insurance business and 
| to protect the public, he said. 


the State Superin' 


Revenue Loss on Imports 
Of Cotton Rags Disclosed 


(Continued from Page 4.] 


gation by an importer under section 508|Ppedia were prepared by a few employ 
must be completed within 10 days from ¢ 
| the date of entry shall be strictly enforced. | authorities for checking. 
8. A record shall be kept at each port of | 


towns and cities), in telephone and tele-| the country of origin, the invoiced value} 
graph offices, in personal service, and in| per 100 pounds, and total weight of the) 
jimportation returned by the weigher, and | 
The wage statistics given in this report | the percentage and quantity of merchan- 
are for “trades and industries” and cover |dise of each grade returned free of duty. 
2,808 firms employing 7,793 women 18 years |The grades shall be reported according to | 
of age and over. Rates of less than $12\the terms used for their designation in 
were reported for about 15 per cent (14.7|the trade in this country, i. e., 
per cent) of the women, and of less than | underwear,” “heavy knit underwear, “No. 1 
white muslin,” “No. 2 white muslin,” “light 


colored,” “mixed colored,’ “dark colored,” 
@ over one-fifth (22 per cent) of the women. | and “toweling.’ 
» 


In 1929 the 


It forms a 


rags segregated 
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Against Certain | 


Book Publishers 


Alleged Misrepresentations 
And Other Practices Not 
To Be Condoned, Says 
Federal Trade Board 


A group of encyclopedia publishers, 
alleged to be selling indentical encyclo- 
pedias under different titles and making 
misrepresentations to prospective cus- 
tomers regarding price, source of author- | 
ship and content of material, has been or-'! 
dered by the Federal Trade Commission to 
desist from these practices, according to an 
announcement Aug. 12 by the Commission 
which follows in full text: 


Three Names Used 

Selling an encyclopedia under several 
different titles when the text is identical 
in all, either at wholesale or retail, is 
prohibited by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in an order to Perpetual Encyclo- 
pedia Corporation, and its officers. 

The Perpetual Corporation as well as 
North American Publishing Co., Inc., New 
York, Source Research Council, Inc., 
Chicago, Walter H. Gorham, trading as 
North American Publishing Co., and 








41 
A 


year, 
Cc 


Ex- 





others both individually and as the three 
‘companies’ officers, are told to stop selling 
under any name other than “Source Book,” 
an encyclopedia which salesmen through- 


Mackey, Peretpual’s president; H. F. Mc- 
Gee, Harold C. Sherman, Robert T.| 
Mackey and Edmund P. Rucker, Perpetual 
Officers;, Warren T. Davis, John J. Hen- 
nessy, Leonard C. Maier and Turney T. 
Culp, Source Research officers; Russell O. 
and Emma L. Priebe of North American. 


Ruling On Advertising 
This group is also to discontinue er- 
roneously advertising encyclopedias as free 
of charge or as reserved as gifts for} 
selected persons, as a means of advertising. 
They are not to say that purchasers of the 
encyclopedia pay only for loose leaf sup- 
plements to keep the books up-to-date or 
for services of a research council for 10 
years. 
They are not to require encyclopedia | 
purchasers to pay added sums to loose- 
leaf supplements the sale of which is ordi- 
narily included in the sale contract nor to 
advertise loose-leaf and research services 
as sold separately to others than encyclo- | 
pedia buyers who pay $12 a year or any| 
|other price for it, when this is untrue. 
Price misrepresentations as follows are | 
to be abandoned. Asserting that the set | 
is sold regularly for $130 and that later 
on buyers will have to pay that for it, or 
that the encyclopedia is to be sold at a} 
later date at a price greatly exceeding the 
price then quoted; use of contract forms 
or order blanks containing prices for the | 
books and services greatly exceeding those 
intended to be charged and which do not 
fully inform purchasers of all charges for 
the encyleopedia and services. Misrepre- 
sentation of yearly rates is also enjoined. 


Persons Listed As Contributors ‘ 


These companies and persons are told) 
not to assert that persons are contributors, | 
reviewers or revisors or members of con- 
sulting and research staffs when this is not 
ture. Among prominent persons represented 
as contributors were Chief Justice Hughes; 
Miss Jane Addams, Chicago; Walter Dill | 
Scott, Northwestern University; Rev. John 
W. Cavenaugh, formerly of Notre Dame; 
David P. Barrows, University of California; 
| Lotus D. Coffman, University of Minnesota; 
Rufus B. Von Kleinschmid, University of 
Arizona and city school superintendents 
of St. Paul, Minn.; Gary, Ind., and Spo- 
kane, Wash., among a large number of 
others. 

The respondents are not to advertise the 


$ 





France 





4 | . . of | Company of Canada, Ltd., indicate that Para- 
height | encyclopedias as edited and prepared ny | Pabete, tht. = > oe ee tl |e West Electric Company, Ltd., Bridgeton 
a socitety of 200 teachers or by 200 or more | 011.15. : : | Fouts Sees. Ry -o4 Freer CODER, aA. 
eminent educators and scholars. Q. Were additional shares afterwards ac- ee 1 SF MOtneny 


They are not to describe their set as 
new and up-to-date when, among other in- | 


| Stances, witnesses who bought sets subse- | 


that on the automobile which obviously | 
had not been amended since the 1913 edi- 
tion. They are not to use without per- 
|mission names of attorenys in letters to! 
delinquent purchasers in efforts to collect | 
accounts. 


cyclopedia is superior to the Encyclopedia | 
Britannica or ather well known reference 


statements. 
Use of Price Sheets 


and Emma L. Priebe, are to stop us of 
advertising sheets listing prices in excess | 
of those for which the books and services | 


to display sheets set forth as reproduc- | 
tions of the respondents’ advertising in| 





| zines when no such advertising appeared. 
Neither are they to offer their books as | 
specially prepared for teachers and pupils | 
|nor are salesmen to tell parents that they | 
|call in connection with their children’s | 
school work or at the request of their 
Also, salesmen are not to as-| 
sert that sets have been bought by persons | 
who, actually, have not bought them. 
Advertising that encyclopedias. are pre- 
pared for and are of special benefit to a| 


of the purchaser” solicited, is to be discon- 
tinued. Salesmen were found to have told 
| customers the books were particularly valu- 
| able to persons practicing such professions 
}as medicine, chemistry, landscape archi- | 
| tecture, structural steel engineering, high | 
| school teaching, airplane building, radio| 
;engineering and investment brokerage, 
|}among others. The Commission found, 
however, that the articles in the encyclo- 


who sent out advance copies to certain | 
In many in-| 
stances they were not read by the person | 
to whom referred for revision. | 
Use of Fictitious Names 

Perpetual and the Mackeys, McGee 
Sherman, Rucker and Gorham, the latter 
trading as North American Publishing Co.,| 


or agency names on letters to obtain pros- | 


selling boks. 


Sherman and Rucker, are directed to stop 


“light | material under more than one name or 
title at the same time.” They are to 


cease selling the “text and content ma- 





} that such material” of any encyclopedia 


T 


panies’ 
Canada. 


operating 


in this 


how much? 


Q. 
| $18,026.27. 
Q. ‘as the investment credited with cer- 


tain money returned by one R. A. Pritchard? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. The result was that in July, 1928, Asso- 
ciated Electric Properties 
shares? A. 2,780 shares. 

Q. At _a recorded value of how much? 
$128,4 

Q. Was the investment in these shares writ- 
ten up in November, 1927? 


| quired? 
A. They mone acquired in October and No- 


quent to 1924 pointed out articles such as | in a he that id Seekca may hel 


| linquent account, 


terial” of any encyclopedia in a manner | 
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Affairs of Associated Gas & Electric Co. Are 


Described to Trade Commission ' 


6. 
. In_ 1917. 

Q. Under what laws? 
Act of 1906 of 


ompany. 
+++ 


Q. What were the principal communities 
served by the operating companies controlled | 
by Maritime Electric Company Ltd.? 


c A. Fredericton & St. Stephen in New Bruns-| per, 1928, and 33 shares in 1929. 
George A. Seiler, Pacific coast manager | wick; Charlottstown in Prince Edward Island; Q. At what cost? A. At a total cost of 
for Perpetual and Source Research, and | Bridgetown and Lawrencetown, in Nova) $13,835. 


| Scotia, and Calais in Maine. 
Q. Have shares of stock in this company | 
been acquired from time to time? 
have. 
Q. What company took up the investment 
A. Associated Electric 


company? 


of the Maritime Company? A. 3,443 shares. 
out the country had offered under the | Properties. Q. At what recorded value? A. $494,072.47. 
ites Jot "Home and, School, Reference | ‘anny turer of Machine issue Gon: | nek see wile Reid within'tke Tpetaa 
: | s e =| sys ¢ . 

Work,” “American Reference Library pany, Ltd.? $328,602.84. y 

and Source Book. A. They acquired 2,521 shares at a cost vee 

The individual respondents, who are | of 9001 bAthion dike Ghaae ca aterm — What did the investment cost, includ- 
During that | Officers of the. companies, are: Frank J. paid to Charles W. Young for his services ng commissions and expenses? A. $165,460.63. 


in the acquisition of some of the shares? 
A. Yes, sir. 


The commission was how much? 


Q. 


1S 000 — eats 
600. ; 4 2 
Q. Who was Charles W. Young? A. Charies| 4. Yes ee See SUC eR 


W. Young was a broker not connected with 
the Associated System. 
you know where his office was? 
but I believe it is in Boston; | 
70 State Street, Boston, I am advised. 


Q. 
A. No, sir; 


Q. Additional expenses 


amounting to how much?’ A. $1,364.81. 
Q. This resulted in a total book value of 


A. $109,114.81. 


Q. 
A. 


++ + 


Q. At the book value already mentioned? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did Associated Power Company, I mean 
Associated Canadian Power Corporation ac- 
quire additional shares? A. They did. 


Q. How many? A. 259 additional shares | mately $48 a share. 
were acquired in 1926, 1927 and 1928. Q. That is actual cost? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. At what cost? A. $8,767.23. Q. And the investment is carried at how 
Expenses amounted to how much? A.| Much per share? A. At about $143.50 a share. 


08.31. 


Q. How much? 


A. To bring the 


this is 


A. 
Q. 


+++ 


Q. How many shares of this stock were ac- | 


| emcee during the first six months of 1928? 


. 86 shares. 
Q. 


Q. 


number of shares acquired at $30 a share? 
There were. | 

Q. On what was the write-up of $166.45| Q. 
per share based? 


A. It was based on an 


property of Maritime Electric Company and 
its operating subsidiaries by E. J. 
| the reproduction new cost basis. | 
Q. Associated Gas & Electric Company of 


vember, 1928 


When was this company incorporated? 


A. Under the Com- 
the Dominion of 


Q. What was its authorized capital? 
000 shares of the par value of $100 per share. 

Q. How much of that was outstanding at 
| the time the Associated interests made 
acquisitions therein? 
Q. As of Dec. 31, 1929, what electric or gas 
properties were controlled by it? 
A. Charlottstown Light & Power Company, 
Charlottstown Electric Company, Ltd.; Fred- 
ericton Gas Light Company, 
| Light Company, St. Stephen, Calais Light & 
|Power Company, St. Stephen Electric Light 


A. 3,500 shares. 


What did Associated Electric Properties | 
do with its holdings in this company? 


It sold them to Associated Canadian 
Power Corporation. 


held how many 


A. $328,602.84. 
Q. What was the basis for the write-up? 
investment into agree- 
ment with the so-called book value of the 
capital stock on the books of Maritime Elec- 
tric Company; a Method 
ment. 
Q. This resulted in the stock havin 
corded value on the books of Associate: 
Corporation of how much? A. $457,011.15. 
Q. At that value was the investment trans- | 
ferred to Associated Gas & Electric Company | 
of Canada, Ltd.? Yes, sir. 
Q. Was that an allied company? 
In connection with this transfer, it is 
noted that of 2,780 shares transferred, 2,694 | 
shares. were valued at $166.45 
of July 31, 1927; is that correct 
correct. 


At what price? A. Prices ranged from 
| $30 to $40 a share. . 
Immediately prior to the valuing of 
the shares at $166.45 apiece, 


HE Federal Trade Commission was told on June 22 by Charles Nodder, an éx- 
aminer, that the Associated Gas & Electric Company paid commissions and ex- 
penses in the acquisition of securities of the Maritime Electric Company, Ltd., a 
Canadian investment of the system, representing about 30 per cent of the cost of 
the stock. 
Transcript of the examiner's testimony, just made available, sets forth details of 
the system’s investment Mm this and other Canadian properties. 
witness was conducted: by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. 
McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. Excerpts from Mr. Nodder’s testimony follow: 


+ 
Q. The next investment we deal with is that 
in Maritime Electric Company, Ltd., 


Examination of the 
Edgar A. 








Q. How many shares? A. 464 shares. 
Q. At what cost? A. $27,137. 
Q. At what pfice were the majority of these 
shares acquired? A. $30 per share, 

Q. What was the average cost per share? 
A. $58.50 per share. 
Q. There were some small 
made? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Resulting in a book value for 3,244 shares 
of this last series of acquisitions of how much? 
| A. $481,479.41 for the entire 3,244 shares. 
Q. Does that include the 2,780 shares that 
| were transferred that had been valued at 
$457,011.15? A. It does. ‘ 
Q. What did Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
|;pany of Canada do with the investment? 
Croix Gas; A. It transferred the investment to New 
England Gas & Electric Association. 
Q. When? A. In December, 1928. 
Q. At what valuation? A. At the same 
valuation which it had carried it, namely, 
$481,479.41. 
Q. Did New England Gas & Electric Asso- 
ciation acquire additional.shares A. It did. 
; How many? A. 164 shares in Decem- 


page 


adjustments 
A. 10,- 


some 


St. 


| @Q. There were some minor adjustments 
thereafter due to expenses and the return 
of certain moneys? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So at Dec. 31, 1929, New England Gas & 
Electric Association held how many shares 


A. They 


. And the book value Dec. 31, 1929, if 
you will tell it again, please? A. $494,072.47. 


a.| Q. And the difference between those two 
Q. The commissions and expenses of ac- 
quisition es about what per cent of 
oon cost of this stock? A. About 30 per 
cent. 

In connection with this value, it is noted 


Q. 
that shares of this stock were acquired at 
prices as low as $35. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that the highest price paid for any 
| of the stock has been how much? A. At the 
rate of $100 for 16 shares. 

Q. Paid by whom? A. By New England 
Gas & Electric Asociation. 
; @. The average cost per share of the entire 
amount purchased has been what? A. Slightly 
less than $38 a share. 
| Q. The actual cost has been approximately 
how much per share? 

A. Including expenses of acquisition, fees, 
commissions, etc., the cost has been approxi- 


were incurred | 


Q. The write-up, then, represents how much 
per share? A. In excess of $95 per share. 
+ + + 


Q. We turn to the investment at page 420 
in Raymond-Candia Electric Company; this 


corporation was subsequently merged with 
|Portsmouth Power Company. The net cost 
of the investment in Raymond-Candia Elec- 
| tric Company was how much? A. $27,250.33. 

And in the merger with Portsmouth 
Power Company, the net assets of Raymond- 
Candia Electric Company were transfered at 
what sum? A. 


A. 


. Yes, sir. 


a re-| 


Power Corporation of New England. 
Power 


Q. Charged by that company against what? 
A. Capital surplus. 





427; was this a Canadian Corporation? 
A. It was. oo 

cember, 1926? A. 41 shares. 
share, as Q. 


is a small investment; the properties, or the | 


Q. Witha resulting loss of how much? A. 
B adjust- | $7,250.33. 
Q. Taken up by what corporation? A. 


. We come to the investment in Paradise 
West Electric Company, Ltd., discussed at page 


A. 


How many shares were acquired in De- 


Investments by Utility System Policy Cancellation \Penial of Permit _ 
In Canadian Property Outline 


Ruled on in F lorida 


Tender of Return Premium Re- 
quired Even If Payment Is 
Unlisted by Agent 








Tallahassee, Fla., Aug. 12. 

A series of recent rulings of Attorney 
General Cary D. Landis relating to the 
cancellation of fire insurance policies for 
nonpayment of premiums has been sent to 
al fire insurance companies doing business 
in the State by W. V. Knott, State Treas- 
urer and Insurance Commissioner. 
Mr. Landis ruled that failure of an 
agent’s books to show that a premium: is 
paid is not sufficient basis for cancella- 
tion without payment or tender of return 
premium. Possession of a policy, he said, 
is presumptive evidence of the payment of 
the premium. 
When an agent attempts to reduce his 
balances to one company by cancelling its 
policies and replacing them in another 
company in lieu of paying the assured a re- 
turn premium, the second ocmpany does not 
have the right to cancel but must call upon 
its agent for the payment of the premium. 
The liability of the first company, he ruled, 
is ended by the cancellation of its policy 
and the second company has no claim 
against it but only against the agent. 
Mr. Landis also ruled that even though 
the Florida law requires the countersigna- 
ture of an agent when a policy is issued, 
the concurrence of the agent is not neces- 
sary when the company decides to cancel. 


Public Patent Granted 
On Type of Sand Trap 


t 
i 





1 
| i 


1 


| 





Removes Sediment and Debris 
Carried by Irrigation Canals 


A public patent on a trap designed as 
an economical method of removing sedi- 
ment and debris carried by irrjgation 
|streams has just been issued to a mem- 
ber of the Bureau of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, according to a statement just is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 
The statement follows in full text: 

A publie patent on a vortex tube and 
deflector riffie sand trap to remove sand 
and heavy debris carried by irrigation 
streams has just been issued to R. L. 
Parshall, of the Bureau of Agricultural 


The most serious problems in operation 
and maintenance of irrigation canal sys- 
tems are those relating to deposits of sand 
and gravel carried by the stream. It has 
been estimated that the cost of removing 
material deposited in the canal system 
of the Imperial Valley which is fed by 
the Colorado River, is a million dollars | 
annually. This cost does not include in- 
| juries to the land itself or other inci-| 
dental items. 





Installed in Colorado 


The traps were designed as an eco-! 
nomical method of removing sediment | 
;from canals, and have been installed in 
several channels in Colorado. In one ex- | 
perimental installation, the trap removed, | 
Mr. Parshall estimated, 60 tons of sand 
in a day. 


Sand and gravel in irrigation canals | 
affect the accurate measurement of flow | 
| of water and decrease the carrying capac- 
ity of the canal through the deposition of | 
bars, and otherwise raise the bed of the 
| stream. When the silt carried in the| 
canal is deposited in great quantities upon | 


— lands it destroys and injures the | 
| land. | 





At what cost? 
$3,300 
Q. 
1928? 


_ 


A. That is 


Electric Company, Ltd. 
. With a small resultant profit? 
@ small profit, yes, sir. 


| ciated Gas & Electric Company of Canada 
were there a/|Ltd., took up the profit. 
A. 


Maritime Electric Company? A. No, sir. 


appraisal of the 
Company, Ltd.? 


Cheney on +~+ + 


| Ltd., and Bear River & Digby Electric Light 


| land Gas & Electric Association at Dec. 31, 1929 





resold by others under other names. In Federal Gasoline Tax 
such encyclopedias they are not to include | 


names of persons as contributors, review- 

ers or revisers, unless and until such per- 

sons cond > considered as such and have | 

Whee” an: ‘ 4 | permit their names to be so employed. 
y are not to allege that their en Staff Misrepresentations 

A staff of editors, writers, photographers 

works, nor other false and misleading | 224 illustrators, maintained in every part | 


assertion is untrue. 


the 


The Source Book 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
| fo'lows in full text: 


revenue 
on gasoline. 
it 


Act, is believed that an additiona 


sions. 

Under the Federal law any person com 
pounding, mixing or blending any moto 
fuel is defined as a “producer” and mus 


compounded or blended and pay the Fed 
eral tax of one cent per gallon on the re 


A. A cash cost of 
“Who took the investment in August, | 
A. The investment was sold to Maritime 


A. With 
Q. Taken up by what company? A. Asso- 


Q. You have not examined the records of 


What do the records of Associated Gas 
& Electric Company of Canada, Ltd., indicate 
as to what was owned by Maritime Electric | 


A. The record of Associated Gas & Electric 


| Heating & Power Company, were merged with | 
Annapolis Valley Electric Company, Ltd., the 
last named company being held by New Eng- 


Checks ‘Bootleg’ Fuel 


| to report violations to the Federal Gov- 
jernment, Mr. Query said. His statement 


Much publicity has been given to the re- 
|of the world to prepare the semiannual|cent!y enacted Federal 
aeeee supplements, is not to be adver- 
The same groups, ex : _| tis when there is no such staff. 

groups, excepting Russell O The Commission prohibits the repre- 
sentation that the encyclopedia is sold 
on Seprovel, ane that the purchaser can 
a cancel his subscription after examinin 
are usually sold. Their salesmen are not | the books if he is not satisfied, when a 
Ps The t®stimony shows, 
| ‘ .|among other instances, that a Perpetual 
the Saturday Evening Post or other maga | salesman sold # set of the “Source Book” 
to a Portland, Oreg., school teacher, who 
had previously purchased from a sales- 
man of Walter H. Gorham, trading as! 
North American Publishing Company, 
“Home and School Reference Work.” 
salesman assured her 


laws 
| among which is a tax of 1 cent per gallon 
While the citizens of South 
Carolina will have to pay millions of dol- 
lars in additional taxes under the Revenue 


weapon has been placed in the hands 


of State gasoline tax administrators in 
their efforts to prevent gasoline tax eva- 


report the amount of all such motor fuels 


sulting product. Failure, refusal or neglect | inferior motor fuels. 
his set was the better encyclopedia and/| to so report the gallonage blended and the |ment discovers gasoline dealers blending | 


The vortex trap is a tapered tube in the 
floor of a flume built in the canal. The | 
tube lies diagonally across the stream and | 
| has a wide slit the full length of its upper | 
side which is placed level with the floor 
of the flume. The sand and debris are 
,| discharged from the end of the tube 
through the side of the flume into a sup- 
| plemental outlet channel. 


Deflector Riffles Described 


The deflector riffles are short triangu- 
lar plates fastened to the floor of the 
{flume upstream from the tube, and set | 
diagonally with the water flow. They) 
cause debris to mové to the side of the 


;canal for discharge through the wall of 
the flume. 


| | 
The trap is beneficial to farmers in 
keeping heavy sediment out o* canals, and | 
is also useful to power plants in removing 
sediment and debris that would injure 
machinery. It may also be used to elimi- | 
nate sediment in municipal water sup- 
plies, to segregate foreign matter in sew- | 
age disposal plants, to wash and clarify 
concrete aggregate and to grade sands for 
building purposes. A further use is in 
placer and diamond mining and in con- 
centration and separation of ores. 





| through the blending of certain tax free 
|ingredients such as kerosene of the dis- 
| tillates, with natural or “casinghead” gas- 
;Oline. Natural gasoline possesses a very 
high volatility and when added to other 
|ingredients produces a low grade motor 
|fuel. By using the nontaxable ingredients 
|the bootlegger, in his blended product, 
; evades a large portion of the tax and at 
| the same time sells to the public a very in- 
ferior grade of motor fuel. 

The Tax Commission’s agents are mak- 
|ing every effort in uncovering the bootleg 
| practice, for the purpose of collecting the 
|tax due the State and incidentally in 


’ 


1 


r 
t 


| proves. 


}at hand. 


| protecting motorists in the purchase of | 















In Minnesota Is 
Upheld by Court 


Indemnity Company Said to 


Violate State Laws by 
Writing Combination of 
Fire and Fidelity Risks 


St. Paul,’ Minn., Aug. 12, 
Receipt of an opinion by Judge Gustavus 


« 


Loevinger of the Ramsey County District 
Court, upholding demurrers to an action 
to force the 
mission to license the American Indemnity 
Co., 
nounced by Garfield W. Brown, State In- 
surance Commissioner, and a member of 
the Commission. 


nnesota Commerce Come 


of Galveston, Tex., has been ane 


In a memorandum, Judge Loevinger 


holds that Mr. Brown properly refused @ 
license to the indemnity company because 
it violates the State statute and writes a 
forbidden 


fire and fidelity. 


combination of insurance— 


Section 3315, Judge Loevinger points 


out, prohibits domestic companies from 
being authorized, either in this State oz 
in any other State, or in any foreign coune 


ry, to write certain combinations of 
nsurance, including that of fire and 


fidelity. 


“A wrongful act which, if committed by 


a domestic corporation, would render it 


iable to a forfeiture of its corporate ex< 
stance, will render a foreign corporation 


| committing it liable to a forfeiture of itg 
franchise to do business in the State whose 


laws it violated,” Judge Loevinger held, 
The Americon Indemnity Co. formerly 


| was licensed in Minnesota, Judge Loeve 
inger’s opinion says. In 1931 it absorbed 
the American Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co., and now continues to write fire and 
tornado business of that company in 
Louisiana and Texas. 
fire business is profitable and in no way 


involves undue risks to the company’s 
assets. 


It is admitted that 





Employers Warned 


On Accident Trend 





Engineering, Department of Agriculture. | Rise With Revival of Trade Iq 


Predicted in Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 1% 
Pennsylvania employers have been urged 


by the State Department of Labor and 


Industry, to guard against an increase 
in industrial accidents when business im 
The Department’s statement, 
made through the Bureau of Statistics, 
follows in full text: 

There, of course, is no fixed rate of ace 
cidents per unit of employment. Facto 
such as inherent hazard, knowledge o 
job, instruction and supervision, mechanie 
cal and physical safeguarding, direct 
affect the rate of accidents per unit 0: 
employment for the same occupation ig 
two given plants. While this is so; it ig 
also true in a general way that the tren 
of accidents in industry is indicative 
the general trend of employment. volume, 

The 25 per cent decrease of accidentg 


|in industry for seven months of 1932 ag 


compared with the seven months of 1934 
roughly represents the difference in em< 
ployment volume. If this relationshig 
may be admitted so far as decreasing ace 
cident totals are concerned, then it mus# 
be remembered that the same relatione 
ship exists when there is an increasing 
employment trend. ; 
Recent widespread publicity relating td 
individual industrial employment gains 
and stock market activity are accepted 
by some as definite indications that a 
general expansion of business activity ig 
If this viewpoint should prove 
to be correct, then an increasing trend 
of industrial accidents must be expected, 
Employers should see to it that their 
plant safety organizations revive along 
with the renewal of production, so as to 
insure against a greater increase in the 
rates of accidents than possibly can be 
warranted by the increase in employment, 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of safety.® 


Ohio Commissioner 
Asked to Retain Post 


Should Dispose of Pending Utils 
ity Cases, Says Governor 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 123, 
Governor George White has refused to 
accept the resignation of John W. Bricker 
as a member of the Public Utilities Come 
mission until certain cases “of tran 
scendent public importance” have been 
concluded. 
| The Governor declared that the great 
importance of these cases, with which 
Mr. Bricker has been familiar as a mem4 
ber of the Commission, “constitutes @ 
paramount claim” upon his time. 
Governor White's letter follows in full 
text: . 
Dear Mr. Bricker: I have your letter of 
Aug 8 tendering your resignation as @ 
member of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. While I recognize, in general, the 
reascns you set forth for desiring to dis< 
|continue your connection with the Coms 





she signed the contract. On delivery she| payment of the tax places the violator in | tax exempt ingredients with natural gas- 


the Source Book set. 


celled the 
Commission’s findings. 


Other Prohibited Practices 
Other practices to be ended are: Chang- 


;or not to exceed two yearssin prison. 
So-called “bootleg gasoline” is mad 


to the 


ing terms of a contract after it has been 


| signed, representing a contract as a re- 
|ceipt or other informal paper, sending 
es | letters in the names of fictitious collection 

agencies, threatening to publish names of | 
delinquent purchasers, use of letters or 
other documents prepared in a manner 
simulating legal. processes to collect de-| 
representing that the 
encyclopedia is published by other pub- 


of the Fifteenth Decennial Census. 


Analysis of Trade at Wholesale in Utah — 
Given in Compilation by Census Bureau 


In this report are presented such basic 
facts as the number of wholesale estab- 
\lishments or places of business of dif-| country buyers, 88 were classified as bulk 
lishers of recognized reference works, that | ferent types, net sales for the year, oper-| tank stations, 88 as manufacturers’ sales | 


| found the two sets identical and returned | peril of a fine of not more than $10,000 | Cline, report of such practice will be made 
The company re- 


tn re . |fused to accept it, insisting on . 
person “engaged in the profession or trade | Efforts to eat eee ae 
j teacher reported the case to the Better 
Business Bureau, then the company can- 
contract, according 


|to the proper agency of the Federal Gov- 
e | ernment. " 





The final wholesale trade report for the, in machinery, equipment, and supplies; 23 
State of Utah has just been issued by the|in lumber and biulding materials; 23 in 
Bureau of the Census presenting statistics; automotive products; 
that were compiled in connection with the and sporting goods; 19 in electrical prod-| 


19 in amusement 


|Census of Distribution taken as a part!| ucts; 15 in dry goods and apparel; and 


134 in other kinds of trade. Of these es- 
tablishments, 283 were wholesalers of the 
| conventional type, 186 were assemblers and 


the purchaser will receive well known fi- | ating expenses, men and women employed | branches, 65 as agents and brokers, and 
nancial information services, and print- | in wholesale trade, salaries and wages pai 


are instructed not to employ fictitious firm | ing false copyright dates. 


d|the remainder was listed under a number 


during the year, stocks of merchandise on| of other tpyes of wholesale distributors. 
North American Publishing Co., Inc,,| hand, credit sales, and sales to industrial | 
pective customers, and not to conceal that|the Priebes and Gorham, are to desist | Consumers. 


such communications are from companies! from using a contract or order form! are shown separately for the State and| contained in the Wholestle Trade Bulletin 


Many important buisness facts relating 


These and many more facts|to the wholesale trade of the State are 


bearing a fiictitious price, such price be-| for a number of communities within the|for Utah. This report is obtainable from 


The Commission has issued comprehen- | 


|sive findings in this 





! men, 


among other things, the full text, of a 


| 
case, including, | 


| 


| petroleum products; 





The report reveals the existence of 736|C., at the price of five cents. 
| wholesale establishments in the State with | may be made by postal money order, ex- 
net sales, in 1929, of over $180,000,000. Of} press money order, or check made payable 
the total number of establishments, 180|to the Superintendent of Documents, or 
engaged in the distribution of food pred-| by 
sales talk used by the respondents’ sales- | ucts; 120 specialized in the distribution of Postage stamps will not be accepted. (Is- 


135 in livestock; 68! sued by the Department of Commerce.) 


Perpetual and the Mackeys, McGee, | ing crossed out and the customary price | State, by kind of business and by type of|the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 

; | printed in its place, and from erroneously | Wholesale organization. 
selling at wholesale or retail “any encyclo-| advertising that the encyclopedia sold by | 
pedia or set of books of the same text and| them is bound in leather. 


;ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
Remittance 


currency sent at the sender’s risk. 


Where this depart- | 


mission, I must decline to accept your 
| resignation at this time. 

| There have been pending before your 
|body for several years past, some cases 
‘which, by reason of their magnitude and 


_|the large number of our citizens affected, 


|are of transcendent public importance, 
|I refer particularly to the cases of The 
|Columbus Gas & Fuel Co. and the Ohio 
| Bell Telephone Co. I note the observation 
in your letter: “There is nothing which 
I can personally do to hasten the deter- 
mination of those important cases now 
pending and’ undecided.” 

“In view of the fact however, that, to- 
|gether with the other members of the 
Commission, you have been accumulating 
|and studying th> evidence in these com~ 
piieated causes during this long period of 
|time, and that one of them, at least, is 
commonly supposed to be now ready for 
decision, ‘t is your duty to continue to 
counsel and advise with the other mem- 
bers of the Commission until a defininte 
decision is arrived at and announced. “~~ 

I fully .ecognize your right to aspire to 
the electiv : office which you seek. It seems 
to me, however, that the great importance 
of these cases, which you propose to leave 
unfinished, constitutes a paramount claim 
upon your time, as well as upon that of all 
those in oublic positions who are con= 
cerned in bringing them to a speedy ter= 
mination. 

For the foregoing reasons, therefore, I 
must respectfully request that you con-< 
tinue as a member of the Public Utilities 
lon until you have cleared your 
cesk, 





vi 
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RAILROADS . . . FINANCE 


‘Accuracy of Maps 


. Made State-wid 
Found Improved 


“B 
Uniform Schedules jer House- 
hold Goods Are Ordered 
‘Effective Sept. 15 


Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 12. 

State-wide uniform truck rates for trans- 
porting household goods will become ef- 
fective in Iowa on Sept. 15, according to 
an order issued by the State Railroad 
Commission. 

The Commission previously had fixed 
uniform rates for truck shipments of live- 
stock and household goods in counties sur- 
rounding Sioux City, it was explained, but 
the new rates are the first to cover the en- 
tire State. 

In fixing the new scale, the Commis- 
sion refused to follow the s¥stem which 
had been tried in Sioux City case, in which 
|yates were based upon cubic contents. This 
|plan, it was held, defeats the uniformity 
| of the rates because the amount carried 
jmay vary with the method of packing the 
truck. 

The Commission observed that uniform 
State rates in Colorado and Texas are ap- 
proximately 25 per cent higher than those 
to be made effective in Iowa. : 

The scale provides for charges on a mini- 
mum load of 2,000 pounds transported for | 
distances up to 500 miles, and rates for | 
each additional 100 pounds. The rates 
range from $9.50 for the minimum load | 
and 32 cents per 100 pounds additional for | 
15 miles to $155 and $2.75 per 100 pounds 
for 500 miles. 


y Postal System 
Tn Colonial Times 


Modernized Theodolite Al- 
lows Error of Only One 
Foot in 40 Miles, States 
Commerce Department 


Losses Paid by Benjamin 
Franklin Out of Private 
Purse, Post Office Files 
Disclose 


The Colonial postal system, like the 
service of today, was a losing business, ex- 
penditures far exceeding revenues, accord- 
nig to official records of the Post Office 
Department, made public Aug. 12. 


Benjamin Franklin, as Deputy Post- 
master General in Colonial times, was al- 
lowed to shoulder the burdens of the an- 
nual deficit out of his private purse, it was 
revealed, and in some years the deficit 
ran as high as 900 pounds—about $4,500. 

His salary in 1753, when he was first 
appointed to the postal office, was 600 
pounds a year, half of which was paid 
to his assistant, William Hunter, accord- 
ing to the records. The British govern- 
ment took only slight interest in the post 
office of its American colonies, and offered 
little help, but the Deputy Postmaster | 
General was obdurate. 

Annual Surplus Shown 


| The following additional information 
|was made available: | 

Mr. Franklin kept his post riders con-| 
veying the mails and maintained his 
post’ offices at various villages regardless 
of the losses incurred. Three years later | 
he saw the silver lining slip out from) 
behind the dark clouds. In 1760 the debt | 
was entirely cleared up, but upon balanc- 
ing his books Franklin found a surplus 
of 278 pounds. 


In 1761 this surplus grew to the amount | 
of 494 pounds, and with a feeling of deep) 
pride, akin to the satisfaction displayed | 
by a present-day Postmaster General | 
|should he be able to report an annual 


ae ee. 

The greatest improvement in the accuracy 

. of maps has been achieved in the last 250 
years with the modernization of the 

theodolite, an instrument gvhich now meas- 

ures angles so precisely that the projected 

lines have an average error of only one | 

foot in 40 miles, according to a Depart- | 

mert of Commerce statement Aug. 12. The 

stetement follows in full text: 

The hyperaccuracy of the master map- 
ping upon which other surveying and de- 
tailed. maps are based, depends upon the 
accuracy of two devices—a theodolite and 
an invar tape—both used by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey of the Department of 
Commerce. A theodolite, according to Capt. | 
R. S. Patton, Director of the Coast and} 
Gecdetic Survey, is an instrument for 
measuring angles, and an invar tape is a) 

bbon on invar metal precisely graduated | 
for the accurate measurement of distances. 

Tied Directly to Theodolite 

The increased accuracy of maps is tied | 
directly to the increased accuracy of 
theodolites. Among the most accurate in| 
the world are those built in the shops of} 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. These) 
theodolites are so accurate in their meas- | 
urement of angles that the projected lines | 
have an average error of but one foot in 40 
miles. ; 

The measurement of these distances is 
accomplished by triangulation. Mathe- 
matically it is possible to determine the 
dimensions of a triangle if one side and 
the angles are known. The measuring | 
invar tape is used to establish the length | 
of one side of the triangle, known as the, 











New Jersey Planning - 
Series of Airports 


Unemployment Relief Funds 
To Be Used in Building, 


Emergency Fields 


Gain in Popularity 


Increase 15 Per Cent in Decade 
As Steam Vessels Show 
29 Per Cent Decline 


A growing popularity in motor vessels 
and a corresponding decline in the num- 
ber of steam vessels is indicated in the 


records of the statistical section of the/from reports received at the Post Office 


Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat In- 
spection of the Commerce Department, ac- 


cording to information made public Aug. | 


12 by Arthur J. Tyrer, assistant director. 


In the 10-year period ended June 30,) 


1932, the number of motor vessels in- 
creased from 10,783 to 12,448, an increase 


of slightly more than 15 per cent in the | 
In the same period, | 


number of vessels. 
the number of steam vessels fell from 8,177 
to 5,776, a decrease of about 29 per cent. 
Among the steam vessels, coal burning 
types decreased from 6,462 to 3,713 vessels, 


but oil burners increased from 1,715 to 2,038 | 


vessels. Vessels of electric drive increased 
from two in 1924 to 25 at the end of June. 
None of the electric drive vessels burn coal. 


In the motor classification, the gas- 
engine class fell from 10,688 vessels in 1922 
to 8900 ten years later, but oil-engine 
vessels increased from 91 vessels n 1922 to 
3,396, and electric-screw vessels increased 
from 4 in 1922 to 62 on June 30, 1932.— 


| (Department of Commerce.) 


Army Order Limits 
Post Exchange Sales 


‘Action Said to Be Taken to 


Avoid Competition With 
Private Merchants 


The Department of War has ordered 
curtailment of sales of Army post ex- 
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lowa Truck Rates |Deficit Recorded. |Motor-driven Ships | Higher Charges for Air Mail 


ted to Affect Volume 


Increasing Dependence of Business on Fast 
Service Foreseen by Department 


Not Expec 


Increased air mail rates will have little| when airplanes would travel regularly at 
effect on air mail volume, it is believed| 200 miles an hour on average schedules. 


As speéd and regularity increase, busi- 
ness will come to rely so much upon air 
transportation that regardless of what 
rates are—so long as they are within 
reason—business will continue to use it as 
much or more than today. And every 
time routes are lengthened and schedules 
made faster—all a regular procedure 
which will take place as the art develops— 
the air mail user is getting more service 
for his money, bringing about what is, in 
effect, a lowering of air postage rates. 


Department, according to information 
made available orally Aug. 12. 


Within the next few months, volume, 
| which has declined a little since the higher 
postage charges became effective, will re- | 
turn to its old high level and in all prob- 
ability will even exceed what is now con- 

sidered “normal,” it was declared. i 


The following additional information 
was made available orally and in Depart- 
ment records: 


It is the need of American business for 
air mail on which the Department bases 
its prediction that air mail volume will 
not decrease because of higher transpor- 
tation charges. Before the rates went into 
effect it was expected that volume would) 
fall considerably, but this prediction has) 
not been borne out. In a recent oral state- | 
ment at the Department it was pointed 
out that preliminary reports for July, the 
first month higher rates were effective, | 
showed that, while volume had decreased | 
slightly, the decline was not as great as} 
had been anticipated. 


Seven New Routes 


Under Consideration 


Creation of seven new air mail routes 
—one a transcontinental path to supple- 
ment the three already in existence—as 
proposed to the House Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads recently by 
the Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, 
is still under consideration by the De- 
partment. 
propriation for the current year cut about 
a half-million dollars from last year’s al- 
lowance, there is little immediate pros- 
pect for ‘completion of the plan. Mr 
Brown is not ready at this time to make 
any statement as to his intentions in this 
matter, except to declare hat no new routes 
or extensions will be inaugurated until 
the Department is assured of adequate 
money to pay operators. 

These new routes—and many others—- 
are coming within the next few years, 
however. The air mail is growing rap- 
idly, and flying is becoming safer and 
gaining public confidence. It is inevitable 
that the air mail system will be ex- 


| 
| 


Greater Dependence 
On Service Foreseen 


Later reports indicate that this slight 
decline will be overcome within the next 
few months. Although no official figures | 
have been compiled, air mail officials be- 
|lieve preliminary reports will be. sub-| 
| stantiated by full returns from all post | 
offices. 

As the science of flying, develops, busi- | 
|ness will become increasingly dependent 
on air transportation with its invaluable| panded to reach many more important 
speed. W. Irving Glover, Second Assist-| business centers than it does today, and 
ant Postmaster General, in charge of air| this expansion—not a hazy hypothesis of 





However, with the air mail ap-| 


Employes’ Trust — 
Is Explained by 
Revenue Bureau 


Income Tax Unit Holds That 
Contract Sets Up Trust as 
ofit Sharing Plan Under 

Act of 1928 


[Continued from Page 4,] 


ployes filed their returns on the cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements basis. During 
1922 each of the employes received uncon- 
ditionally 200 shares of stock of a total 
| par value of $20,000, and reported that 
amount in their returns for that year. 

The Bureau determined the taxable in- 
come on the basis of a fair market value 
of the stock of $80,000, and proposed a 
deficiency in tax against each employe for 
the year 1922. Several issues were pre- 
sented on petitions to the Board of Tax 
Appeals, one of which was whether the 
value of the stock issued to the trustee 
at the end of each year was taxable to 
the employes in the year for which issued, 
or the value of all the 200 shares was 
taxable in the year 1922 when they were 
unconditionally received by the employes. 

The Board in deciding that the total 
fair market value of all. the shares of 
stock was taxable to the employes in 1922 
stated, in effect, that as there was no evi- 
dence that the returns of the employes 
were made on other than a receipts and 
disbursements basis, it must be held that 
the additional compensation paid to the 
employes was income to them in the year 
in which they received the shares of stock, 
and that the shares of stock were received 
by the employes at the time they were 


turned over to them and made subject to 
their disposal. 


Contract of Employment 
In the Rodrigues case the corporation 


| 


| 


and the employe entered into a contract 
the distant future, but is clearly visible\of employment, which ran for a period of 
to air line operators in all phases of air|three years from Jan. 1, 1918. The em- 
transportation. ploye was to receive annual compensation 
2 ———-———— | of $3,600, plus a sum equal to 2 per cent 
of the annual net profits of the corpora=- 
tion. It was agreed that the employe 
would purchase treasury common stock of 
the corporation with two-thirds of the 2 
per cent of net profits, and the company 
was authorized to apply the two-thirds of 
the 2 per cent for that purpose. 
The contract provided that the employ 
upon receiving the stock, would place it i 
trust and receive in return trust certifi- 
cates. The certificates were assignabie 
by the employe at any time during the 
employment with the consent of the cor- 
poration or the chief stockholder, At the 
termination of the contract the corpora- 
tion could, within a brief option period, 


mail, recently stated he believed air speed 
would increase 50 per cent within the next 
two years. and the time was not far off 


base, and the theodolite is used to deter- 
mine the angles. 

Through this process of triangulation, 
definitely located control points are estab- 
lished and marked by bronze tablets, so 
that subsequent surveys may be coordi-| 
“nated from the use of these markers, and 
adjoining detailed maps fit accurately. 
Without such a foundation control survey | 
the ordinary map might have San Fran-} 
cisco Bay misplaced more or less to the 
north, south, east, or west, and the Gulf 
of Mexico similarly shifted out of posi- 
tion. | 

The progress made in the last 250 years 
in improving the accuracy 01 theodolites, | 
and consequently the accuracy of maps, is | 
really startling, according to Captain Pat- 
‘ton. In the seventeenth century the the- 
odclites then used could not measure an 
angle within 5 minutes of arc. The latest 
thecdolite will measure angles within 1 
second. This is but one-three-hundredth | 
of the error allowed in the former period. | 


Nature of Theodolite 


— | profit .to Congress, Deputy Postmaster changes to avoid competition with private | 

[Continued from Page 1.] |General Franklin sent the money in a|Merchants, according to information just 

eral use outside. the strict emergency | Sailing ‘vessel to the British Postmaster | made available at the Department. (A 
The fields which will be fostered General in London. After that a regular | Summary of the effects of the order was 

> Stat rogram are planned first |Temittance was forwarded from America | Printed in the issue of Aug. 12.) 

b serve the community in which they are|# the British Crown covering. annual| ‘The order follows in full text: 

‘ieated No Saodanh P= He ~ oo but |@@™mings of the colonial postal service. To the commanding general of all 

what will profit by air service. ‘These| Although it is not generally known,|CO"PS areas and the commanding officers 

community fields will serve as local ter- | Benjamin Franklin was dismissed in the |° se facia: aera 

minals to the feeder lines which will ul- | Year 1774 by the British Crown as Deputy | Recent Enactment 

timately connect with the transcontinental | Postmaster General of the American) 1. The following section of the War De-| 

Colonies. The charge lodged against him} part Appropriation Act, 1932-1933, is 

| was ee made Le ee = quoted for your information: 

private letters passing throug is hands “ tati 

|to Governor Hutchinson and Lieutenant esis te le B och § a ait ke eer dooce 

Governor Oliver of Massachusetts, written | 4, pay any expense in connection with | 

to friends in England. These letters con-| tne conduct, operation, or management of | 

tained descriptions of the rebellious spirit any post exchange, branch excharige, or| 


displayed by the people in the colony subexchange within any State, save and 


| 











Broadcast and Wireless Applications 
And Decisions by Radio Commission 


systems much as railways do. A compre- 
hensive air commerce, participated in by 
every wide-awake community in the na- 
tion is not a decade in the future. 

The inherent fear of the public to fly 
cannot long maintain itself against the 
records of safety being developed and the 
better understanding of the principles in- 
volved in flight. The utility of aerial 
transportation and the eccnomy of oper- 
ation possible, is beating down the bar- 


pow broadcasting stations were denied applications for increased power from 
1,000 to 5,000 watts by decisions of the Federal Radio Commission Aug. 11. The 
applications were denied, the Commission declared; because such increase would 
be contrary to Commission rules and regulations, even though it was found ob- 
jectionable interference would not result from the increases. The stations are all 
regionals, and under the law regional stations shall have power of not more than 
1,000 watts, it was explained. Should the applications be granted, serious alteration 

of quota-unit distribution in the various States ‘wouid be effected. 

Decisions and applications made public Aug, 12 follow: 

+ | purchase the stock, and if the option was 


i i nglis e and ‘ ‘ 
agtinst the deapotions of English Yul except for real assistance and convenience | 
Applications granted: {ment date of construction permit from Aug.|not exercised the employe could sell or 


urged the use of military force to sup- t . . ao 

: : o enlisted men and their families, and 

ress these growing sentiments. ; Se . st | WSM, National Life & Accident Insurance|7 to Sept. 7, 1932. . : l 

. ‘troops in supplying them with articles of co, Inc., Nashville, Tenn., granted license|| KPJM. Scott & Sturm, Prescott, ae dispose of the stock without re- 


% . b . r ‘ Ariz., 
riers erected in the past by inaccurate First Postmaster General ordinary use, wear, and consumption not| to cover construction permit, 650 ke., 50 kw.,|grantéd authority to operate station to Sept. 
information and side-show tactics. The, Vitally interested in seeing the struggle) furnished by the Government: Provided, | Unlimited. 


a 








|15 pending action on application for assign- 
community which prepares the terminal for justice and freedom succeed, Franklin 
will find future credit for far-sighted ac- | borrowed the letters from an English lord 
tion and will profit to the degree that’ and loaned them to friends in America 
the early bird always does. where in some way they reached the press. 
Low Realty Values Cited Their publication resulted in the General 
The present. depressed values in real, 48sembly of Massachusetts adopting res- 
esiate make the securing of an airport |Olutions condemning Hutchinson and 
site by a municipality most desirable. Oliv: 
The development of that site need be a 
most inexpensive proposition. Any good |‘emoval from office. . 
meadow that will be convenient to a town,|ing Of resentment swept over England 
well-marked as to runways, cleared as to | 284! _ : : . 
obstructions, made as smooth as neces-|SUmmarily discharging him as Deputy| 
sary to drive a car comfortably over it | Postmaster General. 
at 30 miles an hour, the erection of a| After the Boston riots in September, | 
wind sock and you have all the airport | 1774, it became inevitable that the Col-| 
that you need to start with. Conveni-,onies would separate from the mother) 
ences of other sorts can come with their |country. A Continental Congress was or-| 
demand as utility or necessity or financial ganized at Philadelphia for the purpose | 
ability proves its point. Large amounts of establishing a separate government, 
of money sunk in bond issues or loans|and one of the first questions that came 
for the development of airport purposes up before the delegates was the matter of 
are unnecessary ani undesirable. Many | providing for the conveying and delivery | 
communities have been frightened away Of the mails. 
from any aeronautic development by the! Benjamin Franklin, as chairman of a 
sad experiences of a few. The time has committee of investigation, made a report 
come to deflate the idea that an airplane | providing for the appointment of a Post- 
is a millionaire’s toy and an’ airport a master General of the thirteen American 
community extravagance. Colonies to conduct a postal system and 
The State proposes to agree with certain his report was adopted, Franklin himself | 
communities or individuals who will give being named to the office. A line of posts 
guarantee of the use of a site for an air- was established by him from Massachu- 
port for ten years, to go into that com- setts to Georgia, with many cross posts, | 
munity with assistance in the form of|and postmasters were selected for the! 
labor and help it put a reasonable and| prinicpal communities. 
en ee — eget The State Foundation for Present System 
cares nothing about the commercial OP-| «mus was the foundation laid for the| 


eration of the field which may be leased 

: : aot , present Post Office Department of the 
operated by any responsible party. United States, which has survived the 
Value of Airports to Cities vicissitudes of peace, war, and political 
In some localities of the State such a upheaval. Franklin served as colonial 
community field will serve as a Federal Postmaster General for little more than a 
emergency field for interstate transport! year, being succeeded Nov. 7, 1776, by his| 

use, or even for scheduled transport stops. | son-in-law, Richard Bache. 
In certain counties of the State little} from this time on the rapid develop- 
aerial activity is noticed because there are' ment of the postal system paralleled the 


no facilities for landing. Our well de- azing advancement th : Pye 
veloped towns would be visted by hun- = : sora Bay winger engine 


“To obtain first-order results,” said Cap- 
tain Patton in reference to t..e work per- 
fcrmed by the new theodolite, “the accu- 
racy of the instrument must be such that 
the average closure of triangles measured 
will be within 1 second. As the sides of 
an angle of 1 second diverge only 1 foot 
at a distance of 40 miles, the accuracy of 
each element of this instrument may be 
readily appreciated. For instance, a play 
of one one-thousandth part of an .nch in 
the vertical axis bearing may result in 
an error of about 1 second in a measured | 
angle.” | 

A theodolite consists essentially of a 
precisely graduated circle, held during 
Observation in a fixed position with re-,| 
Spect’ to the earth. Surmounting this | 
circle is a telescope which may be rotated | 
360 degrees, and the amount of rotation 
of this moving element, known as the 
alidade, may be measured upon the grad- | 
uated circle by means of microscopes at- | 
tached to the alidade. 

The micrometer microscopes, for read- 
ing the horizontal circle, are attached to | 
the sides of the standard. Because the) 
distances between control points is some- | 
times great, the telescope used is quite) 
powerful, and for this reason it is diffi- 
cult for an inexperienced operator to lo- 
cate points between which the angle is 
desired. For this reason a special fea- 
ture has been incorporated in the latest 
theodolite which facilitates the location of 
the light at the control point. 

Work Done at Night 

The triangulation work generally is 
done at night, to reduce atmospheric ef- 
fects. The first step in the triangulation 
work is the measurement of the base, at 
the terminals of which portable towers 
are constructed if necessary, to attain the 
desired elevation. Then a third tower is 
erected at a selected third point of the 
triangle. Signal lamps are mounted at 
the top of each of the three towers. 

With the one side, or base, of the tri- 


| 


That excess and suurplus stocks of mer- | 


chandise on hand at any exchange, branch 
exchange, or subexchange may be disposed 
of, and all gods on consignment shall be 
returned immediately: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of War shall make a 
report to the Speaker of the House of 


er as inciters and breeders of oppres-| Representatives and to the President of| construction permit to Oct. 18, 1932. 
sion and petitioning the King for their|the Senate at the beginning of the next! oF 


A wide spread feel-' session of the Congress, covering the sev- | 


eral exchanges, branch exchanges, and 


nst Franklin, and no time was lost in | subexchanges operated by or under the! 


supervision of the War Department.” 
Return of Consignment Goods 


2. All goods on consignment, or billed 
to post exchanges to be paid for when 
sold, will be returned immediately. Ref- 
erence paragraph 7%, A.R. 210-65, and 
subject to the exception noted below as 
to the disposal of surplus and excess 
stocks, no further sales will be made to: 
personnel, units or organizations or parts 
thereof, of the Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Public Health Service, Lighthouse 
Service; retired personnel, except retired 


enlisted men of the Regular Army; fam- | 


ilies, except those of active and retired 
enlisted men of the Regular Army; civ- 
ilians listed in subparagraphs i, j, and p; 
contract surgeons; 
personnel receiving treatment from the 
Veterans’ Bureau; hospital matrons. 


Articles for sale will be limited to those 


for the ordinary use, wear, and consump- | 


tion of authorized purchasers. Articles 


identical with those issued to enlisted men | 


and organizations will not be sold to en- 
listed men and organizations, respectively. 
Until Dec. 1, 1932, sales of surplus and 


xcess stocks now on hand may be made! 
A. R.} 
210-65, without regard to the above lim-| 
Exchanges on Army transports, | 
when in ports within the continental lim- | 


in accordance with paragraph 7%, 
itations. 


its of the United States, will be governed 
by the above. Reports on the activities 
of all exchanges will be called for at a 
later date. 


honorably discharged | 


angle thus formed definitely measured, 


dreds of y if s is 
the three angles formed by the three people annually if some en 


mercially and industrially. The big prob- 
lem that confronted the Postmaster 


By order of the Secretary of War: C. W. 


Detroit Gold Cup Committee, Inc., Grosse| ment of license. 
| Pointe Farms, Mich., (2 applications), granted| KGDY, The Voice of South Dakota, Huron, 


|construction permit temporary (private)|S. Dak., granted authority to remain silent 
point-to-point telephone, 2,398 ke., 15 w., Al) for 10 dase to reconstruct ‘saan system. 
jand. a3 omieaton. for use only Aug. 31 to} pan American Airways, Inc., granted au- 
| Sept. . ;. thority to operate radio transmitter aboard 
| KGTF, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., San Di- | airplane; frequencies 2,870, 3,082.5, 5,692.5, 8,220, 
| ego, Calif., granted extension of commence-|j9339 16.440 ke., unlimited; power 10. w.: 
;ment date of construction permit to July 18,| emission Al. 
/1932, and extension of completion date of KGZB, City of Houston, Tex., granted au- 
| tinority to change description of equipment: 
+ | RCA, ET-3670, power 100 w. 

K7XD, Telephne Bond & Share Co., Ketchi-| KUJ, Inc., Walla Walla, Wash., granted au- 
}kan, Alaska, granted extenson of completion | thority to operate from 7:00 p. m. to 9:30 p. 
|date from Aug. 18, 1932, to Aug. 18, 1933. m., Pacific Standard Time, Aug. 16, 1932. 

WAI, American Radio News Corporation, At- WSYB, Philip Weiss Music Co., Rutland, Vt., 
la..ta, Ga., granted extension of commence-| granted extension of completion date of con- 
ment date to Sept. 30, 1932, and extension of | struction permit from Aug. 28, 1832, to Sept. 
|completion date to March 15, 1933. | 28, 1932. 

KGRU, American Radio News Corporation, | -~+>+ + 
Denver, Colo., granted extension of commence-| The Commission granted the following ap- 
ment date of construction permit to Oct. 3,| plications for renewal of broadcast station 
1932, and completion date to April 1, 1933. license: 

WDC, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky WAAF, Drovers Journal Publishing Co., Chi- 
Point, N. Y., granted modification license; | cago, Ill. 
primary points of communication: Paramaribo,! WBEN, WBEN, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Curacao. | WBEN (auxiliary), WBEN, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

WEC, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky! WBSC, Broadcasting Service Organization, 
Point, N. Y., granted modified license; pri-|Inc., Needham, Mass. 
mary points of communication: Prague.! WCAC, Connecticut College, 
Hamburg and Amsterdam. | Storrs, Conn. 

WQQ, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky| WCAJ, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lin- 
Point, N. Y., granted modified license; pri-|coln, Nebr. 
mary points of communication: Prague and WCOA, The Monumental Radio Co., Balti- 
Hamburg. more, Md. 

WDAF, The Kansas City Star Co., 
City, Mo. 

WEAN, Shepard Broadcasting Service, Inc., 
| Providence, R. I. 

| WEAO, Ohio State University( Columbus, 
WRL, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 


Ohi 
| Duluth, Minn., granted modified license; hours Cc 
|of operation, 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., E. S. T.,| 
| daily, plus such sae) hours . oa | on, Pa 
sional local traffic conditions necessitate. y F 

WRL, Radiomarine Corporation of America, | pw wor’ Bygalo Broadcasting Corporation, 
|/Duluth, Minn.,° granted modified licnese| 5 


Marine Relay), hours of operation: 8) y 
-~+ + 
WJAR, The Outlet Co., Providence, R. I. 


ja. m. to 8 p. m., Eastern Standard Time, plus | 
| such additional hours as occasional local _! 
WJAY, Cleveland Radio Broadcasting Cor- 
| poration, Cleveland, Ohio. 


| fie condition necessitate. 
W1XAK, Westinghouse Tee SS Menutee- 

| turing Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., grante WKBN, WKBN  Broadcastin: 

renewal of license (experimental); 990 ke., 50) youngstown, Ohio. & Corporation, 

W., A3 emission. WKY, WKY Radiophone Co., Okl 

W6XN, Transpacific Communication Co..| Okla. P ahoma City, 

Ltd,. Dixon, Calif., granted renewal of license} WkKZO, WKZO, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

(experimental-special experimental), frequen-| WLBZ, Maine Broadcasting Co., Inc., Ban- 

cies 7,565, 7,610, 10,840, 15,355, 15,415, 21,060 ke.; | gor, Me. 

| power 20 kw.; emission Al A2, A3 and special WLIT, Lit Brothers Broadcastin 

|high quality telephony. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
a a oe weal, As 

ashington, D. C. 

KWW, Joseph T. Bauer, Chicagoff, Alaska, 

| granted renewal of license; frequency 178 kc.,| vg J Holt Rowe Broadcasting Co., Fair- 

power 150 w.; emission A2. To communicate | 


Agricultural 


WQS, RCA Communications, 
Point, N. Y., granted modified 
|mary points of communication: 
| Hamburg. 


Inc., Rocky 
license; pri- 
Prague and 


Kansas 


++ + 


oO. 

| EEI, The Edison Eleetric Illuminating 
0. of Boston, Boston, Mass. 

WGBI, Scranton Broadcasters, Inc., Scran- 


wicc, The Bridgeport Broadcasting Station, 
ne., Bridgeport, Conn. 


g System, 


| 


se Radio Corporation, 


ont, 
WOBU, 


There was no provision in the contract 
requiring the employe to continue in the 
employ of the company for the full period 
of three years in order to receive the stock. 
|For the year 1919 the employe received 
stock of the corporation of a value of 
$13,478.91, representing two-thirds of 2 per 
cent of the net profits of the corporation. 
The value of the stock was included in the 
employe’s gross income for that year and 
the tax thereon was assessed and collected. 
The employe (Rodrigues) filed a claim for 
refund of the tax on the value of the stock 
and, upon rejection of the claim, suit was 
brought in the district court for the re- 
covery of the amount. 

The verdict was for the defendant, and 
the plaintiff appealed. The circuit court 
of appeals, after reviewing the facts in the 
case and noting that the employe con- 
ceded that the receipt of something of ex- 
changeable value, or of which he could 
dispose, would constitute income, stated 
that in its judgment. “the contract no 
only did not prevent plaintiff from dis 
posing of the trust certificates, but, on the 
|contrary, it evidenced a clear intention 
| that he should have a right of immediate 
disposition thereof.” 


Court Ruling Cited 

The court further stated: 

“The express restriction against any sale 
was limited to the brief option periods; at 
other times the certificates might have 
been freely sold subject, of course, to the 
options and, during the employment, to 
Meyer’s or the company‘s consent.” 

In the instant case the employe not 
only can not transfer or assign the stock 
prior to its unconditional delivery to him 
at the termination of the agreement, but 
he has pledged the stock with the trustee 
to be held until the corporation notifies 
the trustee that the employe has fully 
| performed all his obligations under the 
agreement. Therefore, the employe did 
not or will not receive anything of ex- 
changeable value, or of which he could 
dispose, until the stock was or is distrib- 


. Va. 
WOBU, Inc., Charleston, W. Va. uted or made available to him. 
= ; . i j j t | With Sitka and Juneau, Alaska. 
lights are determined by the theodolite. couragement were offered. The thou- General in the early days of the United | Bridges, Major General, The Adjutant) 


sands of aircraft bent on business or states was the transportation of the mails. | 
pleasure carry a tremendous advertising The roads were poor and impassable dur-_ 
value for any town or city with an air- | ing the Winter season. In many instances | 
port, and one aviator caught in a storm only narrow trails through dense forests 
and who locates a town with an airport! formed the connecting links between the 
is thereafter worth to that town the|yijlages and hamlets where post offices | 
equivalent of a civic club, a radio station | were located. Couriers traveling by foot | 
or an international crime. __|and riding horseback carried the mails | 
Contracts have already been made with| quring the early part of the nineteenth | 
a number of localities and data is being 
continuously prepared for Colonel Bigley 
of the State Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee, whom Director Barnard has placed 
in charge of this program. Richard Ald- 
worth, chairman of the State Aviation 
Commission, for the current year, has 
made this field program the key work of 
his administration and is in constant 
touch with the developments from his 
office as manager of Newark Airport. 


These measurements now furnish three 
known bases, from which additional tri-| 
angles are similarly obtained. In order 
to guard against the excessive accumu- 
lation of errors, a new base is measured 
with invar tape at intervals. 

Captain Patton points out that the tri- 
angulation work done by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey is of great practical value 
to everyone in the United States. The 
control points so established as essential 
to the determination of boundary lines 
and other engineering operations, such as 
waterpower development and utility and 
transportation. enterprises. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
constructed four of these modern theodo- 
lites and three more ‘are in process. 


century as they did in Franklin’s postal | 
regime, | 

Then it was discovered that the stage} 
coaches that made regular trips between | 
Boston, Ncw York, Philadeiphia, and other | 
points could‘ be utilized for this purpose, | 
and the first leather mail pouches suffi- 
cient to hold large quantities of letters | 
came into existence. 


| 


Approval Is Sought 
For ‘Gift’ of Railroad 


Colorado & Southern Gives 212 


Miles to Denver Line 


Fecsidhy Widen, Tike Production of Cleaned Rice 


Placed on American Hams | 


The production of cleaned rice in the 
The French minimum rate of import | United States last year amounted to 1,257,- | 
duty of 400 francs per 100 kilos net on | 414,042 pounds valued at $38,222,121 at the | 
hams and other pork meats, salted or in| factories, a decrease of 17.1 per cent in 
brine, raw, not prepared, except bacon and | value but a gain of 1.2 per cent in quan-| 
fat backs, has been made applicable to im- | tity as compared with 1929 figures, accord- 
ports from the United States by a decree jing to information ftom the Census of 
published in the French Journal Officiel| Manufactures made available Aug. 12 by 
for Aug. 10, 1932, according to a cablegram the Department of Commerce. Of the 1931 
received from Commercial Attache Eay- | total, 1,010,777,781 pounds, valued at $34,- 


eite W. Allport, Paris. 591,255, was reported as polished whole- 
The decree is retroactive to July 7, 1932, grain rice. 


when salted hams from the United States - The following additional 
were made subject to the general rate of | was furnished: 

800 francs per 100 kilos, as against a) The number of establishments in the 
former minimum re of 175 frances which | yjc¢e cleaning and polishing industry ce- 
are increased to 400 francs per 100 kilos at | e}jined from 60 to 54 between 1929 and 1931, 
that time.—(Department of Commerce.) |with the average number of wage earners 
. —< —— | falling off 6.2 per cent to 1,491 and wages 
of the contract between the two com- | dropping 12.6 per cent to $1,266,086. 
panies, shall be Wirtually a “gift” from The cost of materials, containers, fuel 
the C, & S., the application pointed out,,and purchased electric energy decreased 
except that the Denver company sha!l 17.7 per cent to $31,642,262, and the value | 
pay $150 a year for lease of certain ter-| added by manufacture dropped 17.9 per 
minal grounds for a period of 20 years. }cent to $8,498,652. 


The Denver, Leadville & Alma Railroad 
Company on Aug. 12 filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission an ap- 
plication to assume ownership and opera- 
tion of 212 miles of narrow-gauge rail- 
road of the Colorado & Southern Rail- 
way Company, as a “gift” from the C. & S. 

The application, filed by Victor M. Mil- 
ler, counsel for the Denver company, 
points out that the section of the line 
applied for (which runs from Denver to 
Leadville, Colo., with branches) has been 
losing money steadily, but the Denver 
company proposes to “improve service on 
@ permanent basis by making the line 
show a profit” through economical op- 
erating practices. The Denver: company 
on other occasions has taken losing lines 
and by cutting expenses has made them 
profitable operations, it was explained. 

The line itself, according to the terms 


information 


‘ , ‘ 


General. 


Total R 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


Parte 103, the 15 per cent case. 


in “all other transportation,” the total of 


which decreased in 1932 to $56,982,167 | 


from $73,119,363 in a‘ loss of 
$16,137,196. 

Passenger revenue in 1932 dropped to 
$201,274,.608 from $292,134,474, a loss of 
$90,859,866, or more than 31 per cent. 
These figures include sleeping and parlor 


car surcharges of $9,929,163 for 1932 and 


1931, 


Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
Mail .... 
Express 
All other transpo 
Incidental ....... 
Joint facility—Cr. . 
Joint facility—Dr. 


rtation 


Railway operating revenues 


Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and siructures 
Maintenance of equipment . 
‘Lraffic 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous operations 
General 
Transportation for investment 


Railway operating expenses 


Net revenues from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals 
Uncollectible railway revenues 


Railway operating income 


Equipment rents—Dr 
Joint facility rent—Dr 
Net railway operatin 


in-ome 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 


evenues of Class I Railroads 


Fall 586 Millions in First Half of Year 


The sum; 
of $554,453 from this source is included | 


+ 
Falls in Volume and Value Average number of miles operated .....+++e+eseees aisaesateenes 


W8XO, The Crosley Radio Corporation, cin-| 


) sinnati, Ohio, granted extension of commence- | *UZance Association. Omaha, Nebr. 


—— Miami Broadcasting Co., 


Miami, 
a. 
WQAM (auxiliary), Miami Broadcasting Co., 
Miami, Fla. 


WQAN, E. J. 
ton Times), 


| . Lynett (proprietor, The Scran- 
Scranton, Pa. 
WREC-WOAN, WREC, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 
WSAZ, WSAZ, Inc., Huntington, W. Va. 
7 WSUI, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
| Lowa. 
|| WTAR-WPOR, WTAR Radic Corporation, 
| Norfolk, Va. 1 Oo,. tai 
: WTMJ, The Journa o., lweukee, Wis. 

$14,781,060 for 1931, showing a loss of| wwy\'rne Evening News Association, Inc., 
$4,851,897 from this source. | Detroit, Mich. 
During the six-month period, railway ti RrOX. South Dakota State College, Brook- 

: | ings, . ak. 
operating expenses were reduced more KFEL, Eugne P. O'Fallon, 
than 25 per cent for a total of $436,121,- 


Colo. 
963 from $1,716,730,131 in 1931 to $1,280,- | KFRC, Don Lee, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
608,168 in 1932. 


|. KFUO, Evangelical Lutheran Synod o 
| Missouri, Ohio and other States, Clayton, Mo. 
The compilation covers revenues and| KFXF, Colorado Radio: Corporation, Den- 
expenses for 167 steam railways, including | Y€™ ©°l0- a rs 
17 switching and terminal companies. It| kKryrR, Meyer Broadcasting Co., Bismarck, 
follows: N. Dak. 
| KGKO, Wichita Falls 
| Wichita Falls, Tex. 
| KGW, Oregonian Publishing Co., Portland, 
Oreg. 
KHJ, Don Lee, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
KHQ, Louis Wasmer, Inc., Spokane, Wash 
KLX, The Tribunte Publishing Co., 
land, Calif. 
52,474,649| KLZ, The Reynolds Radio Co., Inc., Den- 
46,029,918 | ver, Colo. 
73,119.363 | KMTR, KMTR Radio Corporation, Los An- 
45,648,683 | geles, Calif. 
5,501,653 |” KOAC, Oregon State Agricultural College, 
1,626,676 | Corvallis, Oreg. a er 
ee —~| KOMO, Fisher's Blen tation, Inc., 
$2,187,563,109 | tle. Wash. 
| KPOF, Pillar of Fire, Denver, Colo. 
; .-| KPRC, Houston Printing Co., Houston, Tex. 
$287,819,627| KSAC, Kansas State College of Agriculture 
44’ 621,927 | & Applied Science, Manhattan, Kans. 
60,669,105 |“ x4 "The Pulitzer Publishing Co., 
813,908,107 | ronis. M 
21,840,973 | eesur 
94,311,913 | jaaho. * 
3,441,611 KTAR, KTAR Broadcasting Co., 


Mik 94 | Ariz. 
$1,716,730,131 KVI. 


Aaa ae toes | 
$470,832,978 | “ Set for hearing: 

10 78 888 | John E. McGoff, Ralph M. Sutcliff and 
378,886 | sutius Schaffer, New port, R. I., requests 7 
: ca ne, | Struction permit for new station, 1,280 kc., 
$307,053,354 w., 8 hours per day. / 

“$51,000.38 | KNOW, KUT Broadcasting Co., Austin, Tex., 
ass construction permit to install new transmitter 
rls?" | (maximum rated power 100 w.). 

: KMLB, Liner’s Broadcasting Station, 


Inc., Denver, 


Broadcasting Co., 


1932 
242,131.38 


1931 
242,302.61 


$1,227,050,192 
201,274,698 
48,953,824 
29,654 434 
56,982,167 
34,354,995 . 
4,687 584 
1,526,306 
$1,601 441,498 


$1,675,981,940 | 


292'134'474 Oak- 


Seat- 


$190,590,315 
328,310,133 
51,336,705 
614,741,544 
15,195,932 
38 


2,149,497 


St. 


0. 

Radio Service Corporation, PocateHo, 
BY. -. Phoenix, 
$1,289,608 168 Puget 


Sound Broadcasting 
ash. 


i : Co., Inc., 
$320,833 ,330 
149,202,084 
474,625 


“$171,156.621 
$42,236,070 


Inc 
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$240, 504,55, | 


78,48 | 


WOW, Woodmen of the World Life In-!| 


After careful consideration of the ma- 
terial provisions of the agreement in the 
instant case, it is concluded that the prac- 
| tical intent and effect of the agreements 
|in the instant case and the Olso case are 
substantially the same and are distin- 
|guishable from the practical intent ante 
| effect of the agreement in the Rodrigues 
}case. This being true, it follows that 
| the portion of the decision of the Board 
| of Tax Appeals in the Olson case which 
held, in effect, that the shares of stock 
| were “received” by the employes at the 
| time the shares were turned over to them 
|and made subject to their disposal, is 
applicable to the instant case. 

It is, accordingly, held that the amount 
| contributed toward the fund by the cor- 
| poration for the purchase of the stock, 
|and all the earnings attributable to the 
| stock or the fund, were or will be “dis- 
| tributed or made available” to the em- 
| Ployes in the year in which the stock 
was or will be unconditionally turned over 
to them by the trustee, pursuant to the 
| provisions of the agreements creating the 





‘| trust. 


Since the agreements between the em- 
| Ployes and the corporation constitute a 
trust created by the corporation as a part 
of a stock bonus or profit-sharing plan, 
within the meaning of section 165 of the 
Revenue Act of 1928, the total of the 
amount contributed toward the fund by 
|the corporation for the purchase of the 
stock and all the earnings attributable 
| to the stock or the fund are or will be 
|taxable to the employes, in accordance 
with the provisions of that section, for 
| the year in which the stock is distributed 
| or made available to them. 


| 
| 


National Bank Suspensions 


National banks suspending Aug. 11 and 
; 12 as reported to the Comptroller of the 
|Currency and made public Aug. 12 were: 
| Aug. 11: The National Bank of Unionville, 
Mo., resources, $220,659; Aug. 12: First 


sources, $359,726. 


» 


°|National Bank of Sevierville, Tenn, re«'# 





he 


. @ 


FEDERAL BANKING 


Branch Bank Bill 
Passed by House 
In Pennsylvania 


Would Limit Grants, How- 
ever, so That Places of 
Deposit Would Not Ex- 
ceed Number in 1927 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 12. 

A bill (H. 244) which “would permit 
limited branch banking in the State of 
Pennsylvania has been passed by the 
House. 

The proposed measure follows in full 
text: 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in General 
Assembly met and it is hereby enacted by 
the authority of the same, That Section 

33 of an Act approved the 15 day of June, 
1932 (Pamphlet Laws 809 entitled “An Act 
relating to the organization, maintenance 
and operation of the Department of 
Banking and the scope of its supervision 
and control over corporations, partnerships, 
unincorporated associations and individ- 
uals and the assets and liabilities thereof 
providing penalties for the enforcement 
of its provisions and repealing The Bank- 
ing Department Act of 1919 with table of 
contents” is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

Execution of Deeds 


Section 33. Execution of Deeds and 
Documents. The secretary may execute 
acknowledge and deliver any and all deeds 
assignments bills of sale, releases, exten- 
sions, satisfaction and other intruments 
necessary and proper to effectuate any 
sale, lease or transfer of real or personal 
property or to carry into effect any power 
conferred or duty imposed upon him by 
this Act or by order of court. 


In the event that the Secretary shall by 
virtue of the powers granted him by sec- 
tion 29 was amended and subsection (b) 
of sectioin 32 as amended sell or lease any 
banking office or any part thereof of any 
corporation taken into possession by him 
to any bank, banking company, banking 
institution, savings banks, trust company, 
title insurance company, or other corpora- 
tion now or hereafter authorized to receive 
deposits or carry on a banking or trust 
. incorporated ‘under the laws of 

ennsylvania which has its principal place 
of business in the same city, borough, or 
township within the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in which is located any bank- 
ing office of the corporation in his pos- 
session the subject of such deeds, lease, or 
other instrument, the Secretary shall have 
the power to incorporate in the deed, lease, 
or other instrument or to give by other 
instrument or certificate to such purchas- 
ing or leasing corporation the power to 
conduct on said premises purchased or 
leased by it during its ownership or 
tenancy thereof and elsewhere in said city, 
borough, or township thereafter a branch 
bank, branch office, agency, suboffice, sub- 
agency, or branch place of business for 
the transaction of any part of its business 
anything in the Act approved the 27th day 
of April, 1927 (Pamphlet Laws 40) to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


Limitation Stated 


Provided, however, that the Secretary 
shall not grant such power to conduct a 
branch bank, branch office agency, sub- 
office, subagency, or branch place of busi- 
ness if the effect of such grant will be 
to create in said city, borough, or town- 
ship more places at, upon or within which 
deposits may lawfully be received than 
existed within such city, borough, or town- 
ship on the 1st day of March, 1927. 

Any instrument executed pursuant to 
the authority hereby given insofar as the 
same relates to the sales, lease or transfer 

real or personal property have been 
taken into possession by the Secretary 
shall be as valid and effectual for all 
purposes as though the same had been 
executed by the officers of such corpora- 
tion by authority of its board of directors 
or by such person individually. 


California Rail Line 
‘Seeks to Cut Rates 


Permission \Is Asked Also for 
Some Free Transportation 


Sacramento, Calif., Aug. 12. 


In what is declared to be a final effort 
to recapture sufficient business to avoid 
complete abandonment of its service the 
Bakersfield & Kern Electric Railway Co. 
has applied to the Railroad Commission 
for permission to decrease rates charged 
on the road and in certain instances to 
give free transportation. 


The new schedule proposes that between 
the hours of 9:30 a. m. and 3:30 p. m. 
daily, Sundays and _ holidays excepted, 
adults and children of 12 years of age 
and over, and children less than 12 years 

f age if accompanied by an adult, will be 
¢ rmitted to ride free of charge on all 
regular cars. It is requested that this 
privilege shall be effective until Oct. 9, 
1932. 


Permission is also asked to further 
amend the present fare schedules by sub- 
stituting a single cash fare of 5 cents in 
lieu of the present 10-cent fare, eliminat- 
ing the present privilege of purchasing un- 
limited tokens in units of seven for 50 
ceats. It is proposed that this provision 
shall go into effect on Oct. 10, 1932, and 
remain in force until Jan. 9, 1933. 


As reasons for these requests the appli- 
cation states that “the number of pas- 
sengers transported by the company by 
means of its street railway, and the gross 
earnings thereof, have been for some time 
last past, and now are, decreasing. 

“Despite the fact that operating ex- 
penses have been reduced to a minmum 
the income derived from the service ren- 
dered has steadily and continuously de- 
creased to a point where at the present 
time the actual out-of-pocket expense is 
not being earned. 

“Applicant from time to time has 
given consideration to abandoning its 
street railway property, but before finally 
deciding to do so and making application 
therefor, applicant is desirious of placing 
in effect the charges provided in the 
schedules filed herewith with the hope that 
the public will be encouraged to make 
greater use of the street railway for pas- 
senger transportdtion purposes, and that 
the ultimate result will be to increase the 
income derived from the service rendered, 
and the continued maintenance and opera- 
tion of the street railway system thus 
warranted.” 


Volume Reduced 22.9 Per Cent 
And Value Is 30.9 Per Cent 
| Less Than in 1929 


American plants turned out 3,108,668,- 
090 pounds of tin plate in 1931, valued 
at $134,138,584, a decrease of 22.9 per cent 
in quantity and 30.9 per cent in value as 
compared with 1929 totals, according to 
information made available Aug. 12 by 
the Department of Commerce. 


In addition, 175,282,686 pounds of terne 
plate, worth $6,166,772 was manufactured 
a decrease of 49.3 per cent in quantity 
and 60.4 per cent in value from the 1929 
amounts. 


The following additional 
was supplied: 


The manufacture of black plates is a 
rolling-mill operation, and 30 of the 32 
tin plate and terne plate establishments 
which reported for 1931 were operated as 
dipping departments of the mills which 
rolled the plates. The other two estab- 
lishments were operated by tin-can man- 
ufactures who did no rolling but purchased 
black plates for coating. 

No attempt has been made to prepare 
separate statistics for number of em- 
ployes, samries and wages, cost of mate- 
rials and other factors, for the dipping 
departments of rolling mills or of other 
establishments. The data for these items 
are included in statistics for steel works 
and rolling mills and the tin cans and 
other tinware industries. 


Home Loan Board 
‘Studies Delimitation 


Of Its Bank Districts 


Date Uncertain, However, 
When Announcement of 
District Areas Can Be 
Made, Says Chairman 


information 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


count that such lending agency holds. Mr. 
Fort previously had pointed out how these 
conditions made it imperative for the 
Board to ascertain whether more than 
$500,000,000 in eligible paper existed in a 
given area before that area could be desig- 
mated as a bank district. 


No Decisions on Hearings 


The Board has made no decisions yet 
whether it will hold hearings at which 
civic leaders may present arguments in be- 
half of their respective communities for 
designation as regional bank locations. Mr. 
Fort suggested that there was need for 
haste in getting banks into operation and 
that certain legal phases necessarily forced 
delay despite the desire to speed up the 
work, 

It is provided in the law that subscrip- 
tion books for stock in the banks must re- 
main open 30 days after the bank has been 
organized and its officers placed. The 
Board is required to do this because, other- 
wise, private capital would have no chance 
to participate and the Government would 
be compelled to invest its funds to start 
the banks on their lending functions when 
it is contemplated that they are to be 
| privately owned wholly, it was stated. 
Further, as Mr. Fort explained, the re- 
gional banks will have no member quali- 
fied to discount paper unless they have 
the chance to buy stock and thus meet the 
statutory definition of eligibility. 


Proposed Sessions in Washington 


Mr. Fort anticipated greater speed in 
development of program and policies after 
the primary question of district area has 
|den surmounted. He suggested that there 
was plenty of work for it to do, however, 
and that in the event it was decided to 
grant hearings on applications for bank 
designations, those meetings will be held in 
Washington. 


“We are not going to do any junketing,” 
he declared. 


Road Traffic Survey 
Is Made in Michigan 


State Seeks Data on Control of 
Commercial Vehicles 


‘ 
Lansing, Mich., Aug. 12. 

A survey is being made by direction of 
the Legislature, of commercial traffic on 
Michigan highways to determine the pos- 
sible need for more strict regulation of 
such traffic. It is being conducted by the 
State Highway Commissioner, Grover C. 
Dillman, and Prof. John Worley, head of 
the transportation department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

The first step in the survey, it was ex- 
plained, is to be an analysis of traffic con- 
ditions on a number of the trunk line 
highway to ascertain if it is possible to di- 
vert the heavier traffic to parallel roads. 
The investigation also is desgned to dis- 
close whether the license fees paid by 
commercial carriers is sufficient to pay the 
State for use of the highway by heavy 
trucks and trailers. 

Senator Edward _L. Branson, Chairman 
of the State Legislative Traffic Commis- 
sion, has announced that the primary pur- 
pose of the survey is the protection of the 
public. It was pointed out that movement 
of heavy trucks on the State highways/at 
night is the cause of many serious acci- 
dents which might be avoided if commer- 
cial vehicles are segregated on separate 
traffic arteries. 

The Commission is scheduled to report 


the result of the inquiry to the 1933 Legis- 
lature. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


==" Aug. 10. Made Public Aug. 12, 1932 ==" 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$450,292.80 


1,447,668.78 
878,588.07 
458,368.16 


$3,234,917.81 
75,247,300.00 
502,153,439.27 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$8,684,284.66 
226,847.26 
327,270.76 
59,303.47 
574,678.37 


| $9,872,384.52 
Public ‘debt expenditures 77,069,609.75 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration 1,541 ,990.27 


| Balance. today 492,151,672.54 
TOtal .csccccccvenceseseseess +$080,635,657.08 








$580,635,657.03 | 
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List of Securities Eligible for Payment of In- 
come Taxes Is Revised 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


maturity dates of which are the fifteenth 
day of any calendar month, and which ac- 
cording to the express terms of their is- 
sue are made acceptable in payment of in- 
come and profits taxes. Collectors are not 
authorized hereunder to receive in pay- 
ment of income and profits taxes ‘any 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness or 
Treasury notes not expressed to be accept- 
able in payment of income or profits taxes, 
nor any such certificates or notes which 
mature on a date other than the date on | 
which the taxes are payable. 

“When the taxes are due on Sunday, 
the certificates or notes in payment 
thereof may be accepted on the following 
day. Collectors are authorized to receive 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness and 
Treasury notes which~are acceptable as 
herein provided in payment of income and 
profits taxes in advance of the respective 
tax-payment dates. All interest coupons 
attached to Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness and Treasury notes must be 
detached by the taxpayer before pres- 
entation to the collector and collected in 
ordinary course when due. 

“Receipts given by collectors to tax- 
payers should show the amount and de- 
scription of the certificates or notes re- 
ceived in payment of taxes. The, amount, 
at par, of Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness or Treasury notes presented by 
any taxpayer in payment of income and 
profits taxes must not exceed the amount 
of the taxes to be paid by him, and col- 
lectors ‘shall in no case pay interest on 
the certificates or notes, or accept them 
for an amount less or greater than their 
face value.” 

Article 1392 of Regulations 69, approved 
Aug. 28, 1926, is amended by omitting the 
fourth paragraph thereof. 

David Burnet, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

Approved: Aug. 9, 1932, Ogden L. Mills, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

~+ + 

Relating to Regulations 42, Section 616: 
Reference is made to your letter of July 
13, 1932, transmitting a letter from the 
H Power Company, (City, State), report- 
ing the G Publishing Company (City, 
State), for refusal to pay tax of $46.20 on 
electrical energy used for the operation of | 
motors in connection with printing presses 
and tax of $4 on current furnished for 
commercial lighting. 

You are advised that Section 616 of the 
Revenue Act of 1932 imposes a tax upon 
electrical energy for domestic or com-| 
mercial consumption. It does not provide 
a tax on electrical energy furnished for 
direct consumption in an industrial op- 
eration. The electrical energy furnished | 
for direct consumption by the printing| 
industry is for industrial consumption. 
The tax of $46.20 reported on electrical 
energy used for the operation of motors 
in connection with printing presses is 
therefore not due. 

The tax of $4 reported due on current 
furnished for commercial lighting will be 
assessed against the G. Publishing Com- 
pany on your July, 1932, miscellaneous tax 
list. Upon return of the list to your office you 
Should issue Form 17, Notice and De- 
mand, covering the assessments, indicating 
thereon the date of the issuance prior to 
the mailing of such paper. 

+++ 

Relating to Regulations 44, section 601 | 
(c) (1): Receipt is acknowledged of your 
letter of July 14, 1932, inclosing a letter 
from Mr. E. (City, State), in which he re- | 
quests information concerning the taxabil- | 
ity under the Revenue Act of 1932 of 
“slushing” oil. 

It is stated that the manufacturers of 
steel sheets and strips use an oil for| 
slushing bright finish strips and sheets gs 
a rust prevention and as a coating in the 
process of manufacture, but, it is not used 
in any sense for lubricating purposes. 

Section 601 (c) (1) of the Revenue Act | 
of 1932 imposes a tax of 4 cents a gallon 
on lubricating oil sold in the United States | 
by the manufacturer or producer thereof. | 

It is held that “lubricating oils” are all 
oils sold as such and all oil sold or used | 
for lubrication. A particular oil having 
both lubricating and nonlubricating uses 
such as slushing oil is taxable (1) it is| 
put into a channel of consumption or dis- 
tribution for a use other than that of lubri- 
cation under a name identifying it for 
such use, and (2) the manufacturer ob- 
tains from the purchaser a certificate to 
the effect that the oil will be used by the 
purchaser for a stated purpose other than 
that of lubrication. 


++ + 

Relating to Regulation 44, section 601 
(c) (1), section 620: Reference is made to} 
your letter of July 18, relative to the 
application of the tax imposed by section 
601 (c) (1) of the Revenue Act of 1932, 
with respect to sales of lubricating oil. 

You state that X Motor Company, the Y | 
Wheel Company, and also the Z Motor | 
Company have sent you exemption cer- 
tificates in order to purchase lubricating 
oils tax free. These companies are evi- 
dently under the impression that because | 
the articles manufactured by them are 
taxable under Title IV of the Revenue Act 
of 1932, they are entitled under section 
620 of the Act, to buy lubricating oil used 
in the manufacturing processes, tax free. 

Section 620 of the Revenue Act of 1932 
provides in part that: 

“Under regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner with the approval of the! 
Secretary, no tax under this title shall be | 
imposed upon any article (other than a 
tire or inner tube, or an article taxable | 
under section 604, relating to the tax on| 
furs) sold for use as material in the manu- 
facture or production of, or for use as a 
component part of, an article to be manu- 
factured or produced by the vendee which | 
will be taxable under this title or sold) 
free of tax by virtue of this section.” 

It will be noted that under the provisions 
of section 620 an article may be sold tax 
free by virtue of that section, if such arti- 
cle fS to be used as material in the manu- 
facture of or as a component part of an 
article which will be subject to tax under 
Title IV of the Revenue Act of 1932. 

As interpreted by this office the language 
of section 620 has reference to articles 
which become a tangible part of a finished | 
product, as an example, automobile parts | 
and accessories which maintain their form | 
and substance in the structure of the} 
automobile. : 

It is the view of this office that the 
provisions of section 620 are not applicable 
to the sales of lubricating oil which is ex- 
pended or consumed in manufacturing 
processes and which does not become a 
component material of a finished product | 
subject to the tax under Title IV of the 
Revenue Act of 1932. 





i 
Relating to Regulatiens 71, Section 725: | 
You are advised that a deed to real prop- | 


erty executed by a sheriff, referee, or com-| In view of the fact that your boats are of 1932. 


missioner, to a purchaser of property sold 
under foreclosure is subject to tax, and 
the tax should be computed upon the 
amount bid for the property plus the 
cost, if paid by the purchaser. 

While under the Z State law a mort- 
gagor has the right to redeem within a 
stated period, a deed executed by a 
sheriff under foreclosure proceedings is 
first delivered to the grantee, who is 
then required to deposit such deed with 
the register of deeds because of the 
mortgagor’s right to redeem. The tax im- 
posed by section 725 of the Revenue Act 
of 1932 accrues upon delivery of the deed 
to the grantee or his agent. 

In view of the above facts the stamps 
should be affixed at the time the deed is 
delivered by the sheriff to the grantee. 
The deposit of the deed with the register 
of deeds, because of the mortgagor’s right 
to redeem, will not incur additional stamp 
tax. 


++ + 

Relating to Regulations 46, Section 605: 
Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
July 12, 1932, requesting information as to 
the taxability of precious metals used in 
dental work. 

You are advised that the question of the 
taxability of precious metals used in dental 
work has been giveen careful consideration 
by the office of the General Counsel, Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, and it has been 
held that removable dental bridges con- 
taining gold; gold crowns and crowns con- 
taining metals; partial upper palatal bars, 
containing precious metals; partial lower 
lingual bars, containing precious metals; 
fixed dental bridgework, containing pre- 


}cious metals, orthodontic appliances, con- 


taining precious metals, are not taxable 
under section 605 of the Revenue Act of 
1932. 

+ > + 

Relating to Regulations 46 section 607: 
Reference is made to your letter of June 
20, 1932, requesting to be advised concern- 
ing a ruling which the Z Transformer 
Company desires on the taxability of radio 
parts: 

You are advised that a power trans- 
former sold to public utilities for Use in 
the distribution system is not subject to 
tax under the Revenue Act of 1932. The 
small type of transformer is not subject to 
tax when sold separately. However, where 
this type of transformer is sold on or in 
connection with any of the taxable radio 
parts enumerated in section 607 of the 
Revenue Act of 1932, the tax will attach 
to the sales price of the assembled article. 

+ + +. - 

Relating to Regulations 46: Receipt is 
acknowledged of your letter of July 15, 
1932, in which you request information 
relative to the Revenue Act of 1932. 

You are advised that where a manufac- 
turer sells taxable articles to a customer 
and the customer goes into bankruptcy, 


| he may not deduct the amount lost by the 


customer going into bankruptcy. It is not 
a legitimate deduction which may be taken 
by the manufacturer in computing his tax. 


++ + 

Relating ‘to Regulations 71, section 725: 
Receipt is acknowledged of your inquiry 
of June 28, 1932, requesting to be advised 
whether or not a deed executed under the 
following described circumstances is sub- 
ject to stamp tax: 

A parcel of real estate having a value of 
$10,000 is deeded by you to a bank to be held 
in‘trust for your benefit. The trust agree- 
ment provides that the conveyance is 
made to the bank as trustee without con- 
sideration and to be held in trust in ac- 
cordance with the terms and usages set 
forth in the agreement. 

In this connection you are advised that 
section 725 of the Revenue Act of 1932 
imposes a stamp tax on any instrument 


whereby realty sold is conveyed to a pur- | 
chaser. In order to be subject to the tax | 
so imposed the property conveyed must | 


be sold and the term “sold” imports the 
transfer of the absolute or general title 
for a valuable consideration or price. 

If, as stated by you, no consideration 
passed for the conveyance of the prop- 
erty to the trustee, no tax was incurred. 


++ + 

; Relating to Regulations 71: Reference 
is made to your inquiry of June 27, 1932, 
concerning the taxability of deeds of con- 
veyance given under the following cir- 
cumstances: 


(a) Mortgagor owning a piece of prop- 


erty then worth $10,000, delivers a mort- |m. to 5 p .m., Wednesday, Aug. 10 and Thurs- 
| day, Aug. 11, 1932. 


gage to mortgagee for $5,000, securing a 
loan for that amount of money on a 
bond. At the present time the property 
has greatly depreciated in value, so that 
in the estimation of both parties there 


is no equity above the mortgage, and the | ora Tmie, with power of 1,000 w. 


mortgagor offers to, and does, give the 
mortgagee a deed to the property; neither 
bond nor mortgage are canceled. 

Answer. A conveyance by a defaulting 
mortgagor to the mortgagee in consid- 
eration of the cancellation of the mort- 
gage debt is subject to tax calculated on 
the amount of the mortgage debt plus 
unpaid interest. You state that neither 
bond nor mortgage is canceled in ‘the 
instant case. Although the mortgage deed 
may remain uncanceled of record, the 
debt which the mortgage was originally 
given to secure, whether in turn canceled 
or not, is no longer recoverable, and it 
is the disappearance of this debt as an 
asset to the mortgagee that is the con- 
sideration or value of the interest in 
property conveyed. 

(b) The same State of facts, except that 
the grantee in the deed releases the 
original bondsman from any deficiency 


which might exist by reason of the de-|kw. to 5 kw., sustaining Examiner Elmer W. 


crease in the value of the property; the | 


consideration for the deed by the grantor 

being the giving of this release, the mort- 

gage being canceled and discharged of 

record by the delivery of the deed. 
Answer. See answer to (a). 


In reply to your inquiry of July 6, 1932, 
you are advised that the tax imposed by 
section 761 of the Revenue Act of 1932 
does not apply to any boat which is used 
exclusively during the entife year in 
connection with any activity which con- 


Output of Tin Plate New Excise and Stamp Taxes ~-|Austria to Hold 
Declined Last Year) Fynlained by Revenue Bureau Displa 


stitutes a person’s business occupation, | 


profession, or means of livelihood. 
Casual employment at irregular inter- 

vals for the convenience of the owner or 

his family not exceeding such casual em- 


or employed in trade will not cause the 
tax to attach. However, where a boat is 
used in a substantial manner for pleasure 
of the owner or his family, such boat will 
be subject to the tax. 

In other words, substantial use deter- 
mines whether the boat is taxable or ex- 


;empt from the tax. Boats used exclusively 


for commercial fishing and for public 


transportation are specifically exempt 
from tax. 


| ployment as is usual for boats maintained! 


|measures and measuring instruments. 


‘and wire; pycnometers; liquid measures; 


|ment of Commerce.) 


| granted authority for period not to exceed 60 


Jat the request of the applicants: 


; power from 1 kw. to 5 kw., 


| majority 


| Rouge, La., denied application for construc- 
| tion prmit for new station to aperate on 1,450) a 
| ke., 500 w. night, 1 kw. local sunset, to share | 


; ++ + 
Relating to Regulations 72, Section 761: | 


| respectively, 





[Loan Is A pproved 
To Mobile & Ohio 


I. C. C. Recommends Federal 
Credit to Railroad to Pay 
Taxes and Deficit 


A loan of $1,070,599 by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to the receiver 
of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company 
was approved Aug. 11 by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The loan is for a term of three years, 
the Commission decision stated, and will 
be made in installments, the last of which 
will be made Dec. 31, 1932. 

The railroad will use the money to pay 
taxes, its operating deficit, and equipment 
trusts, the company’s application pointed 
out, asking that the loan be made be- 
cause the receiver is “unable to obtain 
funds through banking channels or from 
the general public.” 

As security the applicant offers to pledge 
with the Corporation his certificates of 
indebtedness of a principal amount equal 
to the amount of the loan, which will bear 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent annually, 
payable semiannually. 


Employes’ Earnings 


In Garages Analyzed 


y on Use 
Of Metric System 


Event to Commemorate 60th 
Anniversary of Method, 
Department of Commerce 
Is Informed 


An exhibition in commemoration of the 
sixtieth anniversary of the introduction of 
the metric system will be held in Vienna 
from Sept. 15 to Oct. 31, 1932, under the 
auspices of the Trades Union of the Prov- 
ince of Lower Austria in cooperation 
with the Austrian Federal Department of 
Weights and Measures, according to a 
dispatch from American Minister G. B. 
Stockton, Vienna. Space for this pur- 
pose has been made available in the an- 
nex of the Austrian Museum of Arts and 
Industry, Wollzeile 41, Vienna I, Austria. 

The exposition will be under the patron- 
age of the Austrian President, Herr Wil- 
helm Miklas. According to an announce- 
ment of the Austrian Foreign Office, it 
“will illustrate the present status of pro- 
duction and use of measurement appa- 
ratus and procedure and will represent in 
an historical section the development of 
the metric system and the measurements 
based thereon.” 

The displays are to be grouped in six 
main sections. Section I will deal with 
the history of the development of the 
metric system, and the exhibits will in- 
clude pre-metric and historical metric 


Income and Hours of Labor 
Shown in Federal Survey 
Covering 43 Cities 


Section III, “Metric Measures and Meas- 
uring Instruments,” will be one of the 
largest.in the exhibition. Here will be 
displayed all kinds of measuring instru- 
ments and devices. Among the exhibits 


rages in the United States earned an av- 
erage of 57.9 cents per hour and $29.56 in 
a representative week in 1931, working an 
average of 5.8 days and 51 hours weekly, 
according to information just made avail- 


scheduled for this section are rulers; pre-| apie by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, | entire community changed over. 


cision and measuring instruments and 
sets thereof; micrometers; planimeters; 
machines for measuring leather, cloth, 


Department of Labor. 
Full-time hours per week averaged 53.4, 


meters of all kinds, both wet and dry; 
scales; clocks; geodetic instruments; in- 
struments used in gravimetry and densim- 
etry; devices for the measurement of 
pressure and heat; viscosimeters; optical 
measurements; thermopiles, radiometers, 
and pyrheliometers; electrical measuring 
apparatus. far direct, alternating, and 
three-phase current; X-ray measure- 
ments; and measurements of radio-ac- 
tivity. 

The fourth section will deal with stand- 
ardization and will include a history of 
standardization in Austria; organization 
of the Austrian standardization service; 
appliances used in the scientific work of 
standardization; and exhibits of appli- 
ances used by calibrating offices. 

Other sections will be devoted to a rep- 
resentation of the modern metric system 
and its units; organization of a standards 
police force; and a compilation of stand- 
ards as far as they are connected with 
measffrements. The use of measuring in- 
struments for educational purposes will be 
shown in a separate section. 

In addition to the exhibition itself, the 
exposition committee is planning lectures 
and tours to be conducted by expert 
guides, and Austrians as well as foreigners 
interested in questions relating to meas- 
urements will be given an opportunity to 
exchange opinions. 

Details regarding this exposition can be 
obtained upon application to “Bundesant- 
suer Ih und Vernessungswesen (Federal 
Department of Weights and Measures), 
Vienna, Austria.”—(Issued by the Depart- 


per’ hour as was earned in*the 51 hours, 
earnings for a full-time week would have 
averaged $30.92, or $136 more than was 


only, as the garages covered in the Bu- 

reau’s survey of wages and hours of labor 

in the garages covered only six females. 
Study Covers 43 Cities 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

The study covered 6,059 employes of 344 
garages in 43 cities located in 34 States 
and the District of Columbia. Janitors, 
service men and the group of miscella- 
neous employes were found to have worked 
an average of 6.1 days per week, which 
was higher than the average for any other 
occupation. Wood body workers labored 





lower than for any other group. 

Average full-time hours per week ranged 
by occupations from 49.8 for machinists 
to 58.5 for the group of miscellaneous em- 
ployes. Average hours actually worked in 
one week varied from 43. for wood body 
workers to 58.8 for miscellaneous em- 
ployes. The percent of full-time worked 
ranged from 83.3 for body workers to 
102.1 for inspectors. Part,of the inspec- 
tors worked overtime in th® week covered 
in the report. 

Average earnings per hour ranged, by 
occupations, from 34.7 cents for mechanics’ 
helpers to 86.7 cents for blacksmiths, with 
full-time earnings per week fluctuating be- 
tween $18.46 for mechanics’ helpers to 
$45.50 for diagnosticians. Actual average 
earnings in the week ranged from $17.63 
for mechanics’ helpers to $44.93 for 
diagnosticians. 


Average Earnings Shown 


Average earings per nour were computed 
for each employe by dividing the amount 
earned in one week by the number of 
hours actually worked in that week. 

The average of 37.1 cents per hour for 
porters and janitors is less and of 81.1 
cents for blacksmiths, machinists, and 
welders is more than the average for any 
| occupation or other occupational group in 
the table. 

Of the porters and janitors, 2 per cent 
earned, on an average, less than 15 cents 
| per. hour, 50 per cent earned less than 35 
cents per hour, and only 1 per cent earned 
as much as 70 and under 80 cents per hour. 
Only 2 per cent of the group of black- 
smiths, machinsts, and welders earned an 
average as low as 45 and under 50 cents 
per hour, and 36 per cent earned an aver- 
age of 90 cents or more per hour. 

One employe, or less than 1 per cent of 
the 6,059 employes covered in the study, 
earned an average of 5 and under 6 cents 
per hour, one earned an average of $1.80 
and under $1.90 and 660, or 11 per cent, 
earned an average of 60 and under 65 
cents per hour. 


Hours of Employment 

The average full-time hours per week 
ranged from a low of 50.3 for black- 
smiths, machinists, and welders to 58.5 for 
the group of “other employes.” The hours 
of 12 per cent of the blacksmiths, ma- 
chinists, and welders were under 46%4 per 
week, those of 4 per cent were over 60 
per week, and those of 32 per cent were 


Decisions on Broadcast 
And Wireless Applications 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


Monroe, La., modification of license to change 
frequency from 1,200 kc. to 1,310 ke. (facilities 
of KRMD). 

WCGU,: United States Broadcasting Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., application fer construction 
permit to moye transmitter from Brooklyn to 
Long Island City because of protest of Station 
WWRL at Long Island City. 

Ratification of acts of Commissioners: 

KERJ, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
New York, N. Y. (action taken Aug. 9, 1932)), 


days to operate Station KERJ aboard vessel 
“Diamond Head” as first and third class. Aux- 
iliary transmitter Type ET-3650. Power 50 w. 
Emission A2. Frequency range 375 to 500 kc. 

WSM, National Life & Accident Inc. Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., (actoin taken Aug. 9, 1932),) 
authorized to conduct program tests for an 
additional period of 10 days pending action on 
license application. 

WCOH, Westchester Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Yonkers, N. Y. (action taken Aug. 10 
1932), authorized to remain silent from 3 p. 


KVOO and WAPI, Southwestern Sales Cor- 
poration, Tulsa, Okla., and WAPI Broadcasting 
Corparation, Birmingham, Ala. (Action taken 
Aug. 11, 1932), authorized to operate radio | 
stations KVOO and WAPI simultaneously Aug. 
11, 1832, between 8 and 9 p. m., Eastern Stan- 


+ 
Miscellaneous: 


The following applications were dismissed | 


F. N. Blake Realty Co., Dracut, Mass., con-| 
struction permit for new station; 680 kc., 250, 
w., daytime only. 

J. E. Richards, Greenville, S. C., construc-| 
tion permit for new station; 590 kc., 250 w.,/ 
500 w., local sunset, unlimited. 

Amateur licenses: | 

The Commission also granted licenses for) 
225 amateur stations, of which 91 were new, | 
108 renewals and 26 modifications. 

Action on examiners’ reports: 

Congress Square Hotel Co., 
denied modification of 


men averaged 55.4 per week, 1 per cent 
had a full-time week of less than 46% 
hours, 6 per cent of over 70 hours, and 
14 per cent of 48 hours or less. 


Portland, Me., 
license to increase 
sustaining Ex- 
aminer Elmer W. Pratt. 

KOIN, Inc., Portland, Oreg., denied modi- 
fication of license to increase power from 1 
oe to 5 kw., sustaining Examiner Elmer W. 

ratt. 

WDAY, Inc., Fargo, N. Dak., denied modi- 
fication of license .to increase power from 1 
kw. to 5 kw., sustaining Examiner Elmer W. 
Pratt. 

WFIW, Inc., Hopkinsville, Ky., denied mod- 
ification of litense to increase power from 1 


Security Issue Held Legal 
For Maine Savings Banks 


The Bank Commissioner, Sanger N. 
Annis, has announced an addition to the 


list of securities considered legal for Maine 


Pratt. savings banks. 


Commissioner Lafount dissented from the| 

in the above cases and filed a| 

minority opinion. i i 
Baton Rouge Brodacasting Co., Inc., Baton Company, 1st Lien and Refunding Series 


B 5s 1957. 


aeuaiieeiral . 


with KTBS. 

Tri-State Broadcasting System, Inc., Shreve- 
port, La., granted renewal of licnse, 1,450 kc., 
1 kw., sustaining Chief Examiner Ellis A. 


Yost. 
+~++ 


Broadcasting applications: 

WFAS, Westchester Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, White Plains, N. Y., license to cover 
construction permit issued April 29, 1932, for 
change in location of transmitter and studio 
from Greenville, N. Y., and Yonkers, N. Y.,| 
to White Plains, N. Y., and) 
changes in equipment. 

KVOO, Southwestern Sales Corporation, 
Tulsa, Okla., extend completion date of _con- 
struction permit for 25 kw. power to 


station to use 1,400 kce., 500 w., 
hours, facilities of KLO, Ogden, Utah. 
KGIX, J. M. Heaton, Las Vegas, Nev., con- 
struction permis for changes in equipment. 
Applications other than broadcasting: 
Pan American Airways. Inc., 
| for aircraft, 333, 500, 1,708, 2,870, 3,082.5, 5,405, 
5,692.5, 8,220, 12,330, 16,440 kc., 12 w. 


KOS, Press Wireless, Inc., Honolulu, T. H., 
license covering ‘construction permit for 7,340, 
7,355, 7,820, 7,850, 8,810, 10,010, 15,580, 15,610, 
15,640, 15,670, 15,730, 15,700, 15,850, 15,880, 15,- 
910, 18,560, 20,800, 16,255, 17,440, 14,635 kc., 
1 kw.; point-to-point telegraph station. 

WJEP, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manuy 
ec, | facturing Co., Rochester, N. Y., construction 
17, 1932. "| permit or 2,342 ke., 10 w.; temporary broad- 

WMC, Memphis Commercial Appeal, Mem- | ©8St pickup station. License covering con- 
phis, Tenn., license to cover construction per- 
mit April 12, 1932, for auxiliary transmitter. 

Station WBT, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., li- 
sonnet? gunn construction permit issued 

Ov. A » for 25 kw. power. 
oagtermountain Broadcasting Corporation, | J contraction permit’ io “imeeell nat 

en, . ” c 
Ogden, Utah, construction permit for neW | ecuipment for 3,105, °5,520, 6,210, 8.280, 11.040, 
- - = 12,420, 16,560, 22,080, 3,120, 6,400, 8,680, 11,280, 


struction permit. 

W3XS, Philadelpfiia Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., license covering construc- 
tion permit for 8,650, 17,300 kc., 1,500 w.; 
general experimental station. 





used for commercial fishing and for trans- 
porting passengers, it is held that they 
are not subject to the special tax im- 
posed by section 761 of the Revenue Act | 


graph station. 

WI1XI, John Hays Hammond Jr., Gloucester, 
Mass., renewal of general experimental li- 
cense. 

There were also received 337 applications for 
_ amateur station licenses, 





|munity production. 


\ 
Employes in motor-vehicle repair ga- 


so that there was 4.5 per cent of short | 
time, and with the same average earnings | 


actually earned. The figures are for males | 


fio average of 5.3 per day, which was| 


48 or less per week. The hours of service | 





The issue added is Brooklyn Union Gas | 


unlimited | 


new license | 


12,495, 16,740, 21,650 ke., 1,500 w.; coastal tele-| 





STATE BANKING 


One-variety Plan 
Of Cotton Crop 
Gains in South 


Number of Communities 
Using System Found to 
Be Increasing, Says Agri- 
culture Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the Southwest are separated from each 
other by mountain ranges or stretches of 
unirrigated desert, which afford ample 
protection from the danger of crossing 
with other varieties or with other stocks 
of seed., Where separative geographical 
features do not exist, as in many parts of 
the eastern Cotton Belt, more care has 
been taken in locating seed-producing 
areas that can be protected in other ways. 


Gin Unit Is Basis 


A gin unit, or the area from which @ 
single gin draws its cotton, usually acts 
as the basis of a community effort, par- 
ticularly if the gin location is isolated 
enough to be free from the competition of 
other gins. 

Community production of any good vas 
riety is better than a multiplicity of va» 
rieties. The better the variety selected, 
however, the easier it is to attain com- 
Properly conducted 
variety tests are the best means of deter- 
mining the relative value of a variety, but 


| the community organization need not wait 


for local tests to be made. 

Recommendations of the State univer- 
sity or extension service can be followed 
safely, or the association can be formed 
and the members choose by vote the va- 
riety with which to start. In case another 
variety is later found to be better, a local 
seed supply can be developed and the 
The ini- 
tial variety, however, should be one of 
which adequate supply of pure seed is 
obtainable. 


Not Always 100 Per Cent 


‘ Most growers can readily appreciate the 
advantages of one-variety production, but 
a community often contains a small pro- 
portion of growers to whom these advan- 
tages are not so easily discernible. A 100 
per cent one-variety community is there- 
fore much more difficult of attainment 
than a nearly 100 per cent community, 
and some means of protection against 
reactionary growers may be needed. 

The gins can be of material assistance 
in dealing with this problem by refusing 
to gin outlawed varieties. The commu- 
nities can also be protected by county or- 
dinances or State laws prohibiting the 
planting, harvesting, and ginning of other 
than one variety in districts that are at- 
tempting to organize themselves on this 
basis. Restrictive ginning and legal meas- 
ures, however, should not be invoked to 
coerce mixed-variety communities into 
one-variety production, but should apply 
only .to communities already established 
on a one-variety basis nd practically unan- 
imous in their choice of variety. 


Refunds of Gasoline Tax 
Show Decline in Michigan © 


Lansing, Mich., Aug. 12. 

Gasoline tax refunds during 'the first six 
months of this year were $127,525, less 
than the amount refunded during the 
same period of 1931, according to figures 
made public by Frank D. Fitzgerald, Sec- 
retary of State. 

Gross collections for the first six months 
of 1932 totaled $10,724,937 and the State 
returned $866,909.50 to individuals and 
companies which had paid the tax. Of 
the total refunded 24.35 per cent was ree 
funded to the agricultural industry, 4.95 
per cent to construction companies and 
road builders, 32.03 per cent to manufac- 
turers, and 33.75 per cent to municipalities. 


Exports of Typewriters 
Nearly Half of Production 


Forty-eight per cent of the total United 
States output of standard typewriters was 
shipped to foreign markets in 1931. The 
ratio for exports of. portable typewriters 
in the same period was 51 per cent. 

In spite of a decline in production of 58 


| per cent as compared with the preceding 


year, the ratio of exports of office appli- 
ances of all kinds to output rose slightly in 
1931. Total exports in that period of alk 
classes amounted to $24,982,455 which 
represents 35 per cent of production, 
compared with $53,754,331 exported during 
1929, or 32 per cent of production for that 
year.—(Department of Commerce.) 


Michigan Files Protest 
Against Illinois Embargo 


Lansing, Mich., Aug. 12, 
Herbert E. Powell, State Commissioner 
of Agriculture, has telegraphed a protest 
to the Illinois Director of Agriculture 
against an embargo placed on celery and 
otner vegetables shipped from Michigan. 
The embargo was ordered as a means of 
pieventing spread of the European corn 
borer, according to information reaching 
the State Agricultural Department. Com- 
missioner Powell claims that celery pare- 
ticularly is not a carrier of the corn borer, 
Michiga’. celery growers ship large 
amcunts of their produce into Chicago and 


| other cities of Illinois. 
Augusta, Me., Aug. 12.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Aug. 12 


New ork, Aug. 12.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 


Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 


| Czechoslovakia (crown) 


Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) . 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsMark) 


| Greece (drachma) 


Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) ... 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) .... 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) . 

China (Shanghai tael) .. 

China (Mexican dollar) .... 

China (Yuan dollar) . 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) .... 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) . 

Colombia (peso) . * 
Bar SiUVer secccnccenncuscosasnnceseca 
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Hi Adjustment of Work and P 


to Revive Business «+ ; 


Cutting 


Wages and Laying off of Employes 


Described as Suicidal Policy of Destroying | 
Buying Power of Consuming Class 


By EDWARD F. SEILLER 


Chief Labor Inspector, Department of Agriculture, Labor and Statistics, 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 


‘VEN the most devoted disciples of the 

doctrine of muddling through a crisis 

have been experiencing qualms as the 
economic failures of our day become more 
acute. Muffied rumbiings of discontent, small 
but strident uprisings as the forerunners of 
more turbulent days, have penetrated to the 
twilight haze in which these muddlers live. 

Old formulas, the propaganda of super- 
optimism, the policy of watchful waiting for 
the turn of the tide, the forécasts of false 
prophets, are becoming ineffectual drugs to 
ally apprehension. 

One of the multiple disturbing facts of the 
present economic crisis is the psychological 
aspect, the mental set of those who control 
our destinies. Not the childish, feeble and 
misleading pollyanna philosophy that the 
depression is just a state of mind that can 
be whiffed away by a few fine phrases, that 
the jobless need only to take off their coats. 
work up an honest sweat at some mythical 
and unknown task to end the economic crisis. 

4 

It is rather the mental attitude, the 
thought patterns of the bankers, the indus- 
trialists, the public officials, newspaper writ- 
ers and all those who create and maintain 
the conditions under which labor earns its 
bread. The time has come when these lead- 
ers must change their mode of thought, the 
tempo and the direction of their ideas. 

But with some notable exceptions, the 
financiers and industrialists who control the 
economic destinies of the world, and their 
spokesmen in statecraft—often recruited 
from the same class—are like the ancient 
Bourbons, those obdurate monarchs who 
could learn nothing and forget nothing. 

We must’ recognize the truths we have 
learned by experience during the depression. 
One is that the right to work is as sacred as 
the right to live. Safeguards must be erected 
around the welfare of the people to protect 
that right. 

What shall be the method to achieve that 
end? One way would be the formulating of 
a new mental approach to the problem by 
the employers, the industrialists and the 
masters of finance who have been in control. 

When the false-inflated values of the boom 
era collapsed, the economic structure was 
prostrated. Shattered by the shock, economic 
doctors advised blood letting; that is, wage 
cutting and lay-offs for the weakened pa- 
tient. Primitive medicine! Only the hardi- 
ness of the patient’s constitution saved it. 

But even a strong patient may at last suc- 
cumb to such quackcry. The masters of the 
present system will learn that they cah not 
reach their objective—unlimited and increas- 
ing consumer demand—by destroying the 
purchasing power of the most numerous 
class, the wage earners. 

Over a long period of time, the owners and 
controllers of industry have urged and have 
stimulated—by spending huge sums for—re- 
search to create and develop labor-saving 
machines and scientific efficiency in mass 
production. 

Even in the boom era, thousands of work- 


Traffic Hasseds 
of Summer Play 
of Children 


By 
Harold G. Hoffman 
Commissioner of Motor 
Veiicles, State of New 
Jersey 
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IFFERENT seasons bring their distinctive 

hazards in traffic, and the present has 

one which is among the most tragic of 
all in its potentialities. It is that of chil- 
dren playing in public streets and thorough- 
fares. 

States and municipalities have enacted 
regulations forbidding this dangerous form 
of play. Parents have inveighed against it. 
The children themselves have been apprised 
of its dangers in their school safety lessons. 

All these restrictive influences have had 
their beneficial result. The sad fact remains, 
however, that children still play with heed- 
less enthusiasm and their play takes them 
into the realm which legally, if not actually, 
is reserved for motor vehicle traffic. 

The situation, then, still is one which 
clamors for care and caution on the part of 
the motorist. His is the responsibility of 
realizing that Summer playtime will take 
thousands of child bicycle riders, roller skat- 
ers, top spinners and others into the streets. 
His is the duty to know that anyone of a 
group of children which he sees standing on 
the curb or beside the highway may dash 
thoughtlessly into the path of his car. 4 

Even more than Winter with its coasting, 
Summer has one childhood sport that brings 
thousands of youngsters directly into the 
path of motor traffic. That sport is bicycle 
riding. It has become popular not only with 
the older child, but the very young one— 
the one who has no sense of the fact that all 
wheeled traffic must keep to the right. This 
is a specific danger for which every motorist 
should be on the watch. 

Summer is the season in which the mo- 
torist should be especially heedful, for out- 
door games are of a character that fre- 
quently outrun the dimensions of the play- 
ground. Ball games of all>kinds, particu- 
larly baseball, fall into this category. The 
youngster retrieving a baseball that has been 
hit for a home run is oblivious of all else. 
The motorist must make allowance for that 
fact. 

The speed at which it is considered safe 
to pass children at play is a matter of dif- 
ferent opinions. In most’ instances it is 10 
miles an hour. Never is it higher than 15. 

At either of these speeds it should be pos- 
sible to stop a modern car with brakes in 
good condition within its own length. That 
kind of stopping alone is regarded as safe 
when the potential hazard is a child. 

At this season the highways have no more 
important warning sign than that presented 
by the child at play. 

It. distinctly is up to the motorist to re- 
alize and make allowance for the seasonal 
condition. 


ers were being displaced by the machine and 
mass-production methods. Technological and 
consolidation unemployment had already dis- 
placed thousands of workers and menaced 
the future of millions. 

Under the present industrial policy, the 
machine, instead of freeing men from exces- 
sive toil and shortening their work hours, 
has enslaved them and threatened many 
with economic extinction. 

Machine production and other forces have 
caused jobs to disappear. Jobs that once 
required the services of hundreds of manual 
laborers and skilled artisans are now oper- 
ated just as efficiently by a mere handful. 

The workers who are retained, work just 
as many hours under the machine system as 
they did before the labor-saving devices and 
machinery were installed. Fewer workers— 
the surplus workers are discharged, thrown 
out on an already overcrowded labor market, 
with no consideration or provision for their 
future. 

If it is admitted that the right to work is 
as sacred as the right to live, then what is 
the answer? It requires no miracles, no ex- 
tended research, no commissions.or racking 
of high-powered and high-priced trains. It 
is simple, logical and practical. It is the 
acceptance by employers and others of a 
principle. 

The Nation can make a choice of two 
methods: Dole or pay rolls. In this way: 

The reduction of the work week and the 
work day to whatever extent is necessary to 
put all the jobless back to work without. cut- 
ting the pay level below that required for a 
decent living standard. Work hours must 
be shortened with wages high enough to 
maintain standards of living at a fairly high 
level. 


++ 


But before that can be brought about, some 
of the fetishes of big business must be wiped 
out; worn out and disapproved economic 
theories must be discarded; some of the false 
idols of the business world must be smashed. 
And these idols must be smashed by those 
who created them—the employers. And if 
they are not grave trouble impends. 

What leads away from this desperate mud- 
dle? A new psychological angle, a new men- 
tal slant for employers, from the humblest 
shop per who hires a part-time assistant 
to the ‘powerful industrialist who numbers 
hig workers in battalions of thousands. 

Employers set the conditions under which 
workers labor. Employers are responsible for 
working conditions, wages and hours. 

The day of the benevolent despot in indus- 
try is passing. We now stand on the thresh- 
old of a new era which turns to the future, 
not backwards to the muddlings and bun- 
glings that have helped to create this critical 
period in our existence. 

We have advanced along the path of prog- 
ress to a point where benevolent despotism 
of industrialists and financiers is no longer 
tenable or logical. Our civilization is based 
on the theory that every man and woman 
has an absolute right—not merely a chance 
for a gift that depends upon someone’s whim 
—to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
which often means nothing more than a 
steady, secure and well-paid job. 

Merchants complain that their stores are 
deserted; manufacturers swear that a buyer’s 
strike exists merely to ruin them. Perhaps 
some of the more hysterical even suspect 
that the depression is only a deep laid com- 
munist plet. 

Yet, employers, impelled by pressure from 
above and from their competitors, have done 
a great deal to perpetuate the evils of the 
present day. Many of them, have reduced 
their staffs, perhaps increased the working 
hours of those who were retained and dras- 
tically cut the wages of their employes. 


Such procedure is, of course, as any logical 
observer could foretell, commercial suicide. 
To cut salaries or reduce the number of 
working days means that workers must re- 
trench. 


Perhaps the underemployed or unemployed 
crowd into the home or apartment of a rela- 
tive to save rent. The quantity and quality 
of foodstuffs are reduced to bare necessities. 
Clothes and shoes are worn to the bitter 
end. Luxuries, radios, motor cars, books, ex- 
pensive toilet supplies, are out of the ques- 
tion. Life becomes primitive, is reduced to 
elementals: food and shelter. 

The evils of wage cutting never have been 
more evident than now, as trade languishes 
and industry seems moribund. Economists 
and other observers have, during the years 
of the depression, arrived at a clearer under- 
standing of what wages really are. Wage 
increases are not merely items of expense 
that imcrease or decrease costs. The idea 
that wages are merely a charge against pro- 
duction costs has been proven false. 


+ + 


Bankers, financiers and industrial employ- 
€rs seem to be the slowest to learn what 
seems to be an elemental economic concept. 
Wage earners and their families control 
about 90 per cent of the buying power in 
this country. It is the merchants who feel 
most quickly the results of wage cutting and, 
as their orders fall off, the factories and 
the producers of capital goods are affected. 

Under the planless system of industrialism 
that has evolved in this country since Amer- 
ica became industrialized, few workers, even 
in times of prosperity, were able to meet their 
costs of living and the rising standards of 
life, that came with the advance of civiliza- 
tion, and put away a surplus. The few well- 
paid workers who were able to hoard a small 
sum for an emergency period soon exhausted 
their funds on their own needs or the more 
acute distress of their relatives. 

The present problem of economic stress 
will not respond to a single stroke. There 
are many factors, many facets to the complex 
problem. But no one project, no single re- 
medial effort has the promise and widespread 
benefit mutually to aid both employer and 
employe, ag the plan for the reduction of 
working hours—a reduction of working hours 
that includes a decent level of wages to as- 
sure a fairly high standard of living. 

Here then, lies the simple way: Reduction 
of the hours of labor with a high wage level 
that will assure purchasing power for the 
masses. And many of the country’s econ- 
omists, industrial and financial leaders, are 
convinced in that direction salvation lies. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


AID IN STANDARDIZATION 
OF TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


Research and Technical Investigation Conducted at Bu- 
reau of Standards as Aid to Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
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The present series deals with textiles. 


By DR. R. K. WORNER 


Textile Chemist, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


UMEROUS textile standardization 
projects are brought by manufac- 
turers or consumers to the commer- 
cial standards group of the Bureau of 
Standards. This group includes the Di- 
visions of Simplified Practice, Trade 
Standards and Specifications. It offers 
the textile industry means for the es- 
tablishment of commercial standards 
which provide essentially for the better 
urderstanding between buyer and seller. 
The services of the Textile Section on 
~ technical questions involved in these 
standards are in constant demand. Fre- 
quently the proposed standards result 
from the work of the researsh associates. 
This is true of the commercial standards 
for knit underwear and for hosiery. 
Simplified practice recommendations 
are concerned with the reduction of 
waste through elimination of unneces- 
sary varieties of a product, method or 
practice. A number of recommendations 
of interest to the textile industry have 
been promulgated. 


+ + 

They include recommendations for the 
reduction in number of sizes of bed 
blankets, cotton duck, paint and varnish 
brushes, hospital and institutional tex- 
tiles, adhesive plaster, floor sweeps, hard- 
fiber twines, soft-fiber (jute) twine, fast- 
selvage Terry towels, and polished cot- 
ton twine. 

The Division of Trade Standards as- 
sists industry in the voluntary establish- 
ment of commodity standards covering 
grade, quality, dimensions, or tolerances 
for a product. Among the commercial 
standards of particular concern to the 
textile industry are those for Stoddard 
solvent (dry gleaning solvent); regain of 
mercerized cotton yarns; measurements 
for dress patterns, boys’ blouses and 
shirts, men’s pajamas, and knit under- 
wear; construction and quality of cotton 
cloth for rubber and pyroxylin coating; 
and basis for marking cotton fabric 
tents, tarpaulins, and covers. 

The Textile Section is represented on 
no less than nine technical committees 


of the Federal Specifications Board which 
are engaged in the preparation of speci- 
fications for textiles or related commodi- 
ties purchased by the Government. In 
this capacity the section endeavors to 
promote specifications calling for com- 
modities that are not only adequate for 
the service required by the Government 
departments, but that can be purchased 
in the ordinary course of business. 
+ + 


The chemical and physical methods 
used for testing textiles for conformance 
to Government specifications are usually 
developed in the Textile Section. The 
value of the Federal specifications is in- 
dicated by the fact that some of the 
States and numerous private organiza- 
tions use them in purchasing textiles. 


The series of articles on the work of 
the textile section of the Bureau of 
Standards, of which this is the last, has 
shown how the Textile Section keeps in 
close contact with the activities and 
interests of all who are concerned with 
the technical aspects of textiles, includ- 
ing governmental, industrial, scientific, 
technical, and consumer groups. AS a 
result of these contacts it is uniquely 
fitted to act as a clearing house for 
information and to bring together indi- 
viduals or groups having a common/in- 
terest or problem. 


Many letters and visitors come to the 
laboratory of the section for technical 
information relating to textiles. Some 
of the queries are answered directly. 
Others are referred to the proper source 
for the information, perhaps to commer- 
cial testing laboratories equipped to 
carry out tests, or to manufacturers of 
equipment, or to individuals or compa- 
nies that have had special experience in 
solving the particular problem involved, 
or to the vast literature on textiles. 

+ + 


Thus the Bureau serves to link together 
the research, producing distributing, and 
consuming branches of the textile in- 
dustry. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Textiles,” dealing with Cotton, to 
appear in the issue of Aug. 15, Arthur W. Palmer, In Charge, Division of Cotton 
Marketing, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, will 
tell of the cotton marketing work performed by the Bureau. 


Summer Training of Teachers 


Advanced Requirements of Institute Work 
By DR.-A. T. ALLEN 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of North Carolina 


E improvement in the training of the 

teaching personnel in North Carolina is 

clearly indicated by the character of the 
work now offered in the several Summer 
schools of the State, as compared with what 
was going on 15 years ago, when the State 
certification scheme was adopted. Perhaps 
this could be best illustrated by giving a 
brief account of the development of Summer 
school work in this State. 

In 1917, at the adoption of the certification 
law, every teacher was required to attend 
a two-week institute once in two years. This 
was applicable alike to all teachers, whether 
they worked in the city or in the rural 
schools. The work of the institute was cen; 
tered in the subject-matter material in the 
elementary curriculum. 


Instruction was given in arithmetic, his- 
tory, geography and the other elementary 
subjects upon the elementary level, with the 
hope that a greater familiarity on the part 
of the teacher with the subject-matter field 
in which she was supposed to teach would 
improve her ability. This plan was contin- 
ued for two years. 

In 1919 the county Summer schools took 
the place of the two-week institute. The 
county Summer scnool was of four weeks’ 
duration, and teachers on the lower levels 
were supposed to go every year instead of 
every two years. We were trying to pry up 
from the bottom. The character of the 
work in the county Summer school was on 
a higher level than the work given in the 
old institute; but it was limited to the same 
general field as to subject matter and 
methods. 

It was still on the level of elementary in- 
struction. There was such a lack of trained 
teachers at that time, and the salaries were 
so low, that girls could not afford the ex- 
pense of attending institutional Summer 
schools. The work of the county Summer 
school, therefore, was set up in order to 
place this training within easy reach of 
every prospective teacher in the State. 

At first there were no entrance require- 
ments to these Summer schools except per- 
haps some examinations in the elementary 
subjects. About 1921 the entrance require- 
ments were fixed at two years of high-school 
work. A little later high-school graduation 
was required, and one year later still gradua- 
tion from a standard high school was re- 
quired. 


People looking at the situation now are 
prone to forget the conditions with which 
we had to struggle from 1917 to 1925. Com- 
paratively few high a were in opera- 
tion. It was impossible dt that time to find 
@ sufficient number of young people who had 
the basic training represented by high-school 
graduation to fill the positions open. This 
became possible only about 1925. 

Prior to 1925 there had been more teachers 
in the county Summer schools than in the 
institutional Summer schools. As quickly, 
however, as the basic training for a begin- 
ning teacher was fixed at graduation from 
a standard high school, the level was high 


enough for the prospective teacher to begin 
work in a normal school or in college. 

The difficulty at first was to find work on 
the college level which would be the proper 
preparation for a high school graduate to 
begin work in the elementary field. It was 
indeed impossible. Many of the Summer 
schools, therefore, were compelled to give 
work for the specific preparation of these 
teachers on a level which could not be ac- 
cepted as regular college credit. 


However, the number of graduates from 
standard high schools increased so rapidly, 
and the number of young men and young 
ladies entering the teaching profession in- 
creased so rapidly that it became: possible 
to fix the basic training for beginning teach- 
ers at one year of college work. Since this 
level was set up all the~ work credited on 
teachers’ certificates coming out of Summer 
schools has been done on the college level. 


It has been accepted both as credit on 
certificates and on credit toward graduation 
in the institution in which the work was 
done. At the present time, whatever work 
is entered on a teacher's certificate toward 
raising it is regular college work, appropri- 
ate, of course, to the field in which the 
teacher is employed. 


Many of these teachers who began as high- 
school graduates with one or two Summer 
schools have continued to attend Summer 
school until they are now graduates of stand- 
ard normal schools. Some of them are grad- 
uates of standard colleges. The number of 
people attending Summer school has been 
surprisingly large. In 1926 it reached a total 
of 14,605 teachers, and has ranged around 
that number for seven or eight years. 


The attitude of the Summer schools in the 
State toward this whole task has been very 
fine. They have cooperated in every way; 
they have worked not for their own glory, 
but with an effort to meet the needs of the 
teachers attending them. No more coopera- 
tive group has been engaged in the school 
field than the directors- of the Summer 
schools in this State, both in the private and 
State institutions alike. 


For the last five years the emphasis has 
been placed upon preservice training; that 
is, every encouragement has been offered to 
prospective teachers to graduate from normal 
school or college before beginning to teach. 
Each year increasingly large numbers do this. 
In fact, the teacher training institutions 
have developed so rapidly in the last 10 
years that they are now in position to turn 
out a greater number of graduates than can 
be employed in the public schools. 

However, this has affected only slightly 
the attendance at Summer schools. The 
teachers entering the profession do not feel 
satisfied even with college graduation, but 
many of them continue to attend Summer 
school in order to improve their efficiéncy 
in the schoolroom or in order to win for 
themselves higher degrees. A large number 
of candidates for the master’s degree are now 
found in many of the Summer schools in 
the State. 


JAMES BUCHANAN 


President of the United States 1857-1861 


“Our Government is a stake of such inestimable 
value as to demand our constant and watchful 
vigilance for its preservation.” 
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‘Trend of Farm Development 
under Economic Stress + + + 


Family Enterprise, More Heavily Capital- 
ized, and Ventures Restricted to Production 
for Own Use, Expected to Survive 


. By C. L. HOLMES 


Chie}, Division of Farm Management and Costs, Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


ANY theories of farm reorganization and 
of agrarian reform, and many plens 
based upon these theories, have been 

evolved during the period since the World 
War. Most of these are collective in nature. 
They attack the farm problem from the out- 
side and essay to solve its problems en masse. 

They are peculiarly similar in their omis- 
sion of any careful consideration of the 
farmer himself in the whole problem. Prac- 
tically none of these plans contemplate the 
active participation of the individual farmer 
in helping to make his own adjustments and 
realize his own economic destiny. 

The first of these theories may be termed 
the scarcity theory of economic prosperity. 
It is based on the assumption of a steadily 
increasing population and a more or less 
strictly limited supply of usable agricultural 
land. This hypothesis, if correct, would 
mean a constantly expanding demand for 
agricultural products with rather sharp limits 
on the expansion of the supply; thus creat- 
ing a tendency for the price level of agricul- 
tural commodities to rise with distinctly 
greater rapidity than that of nonagricultural 
commodities. 

As a matter of fact, even in the brief his- 
tory of American agriculture, we have had 
periods when this very thing has been hap- 
pening. These periods, however, have been 
interspersed with other periods when the 
supply of agricultural commddities increased 
more rapidly than the demand for them, 
with resulting serious depressions of agricul- 
tural prices. 

The period following the Civil War was 
one of rapidly expanding farm area in this 
country and correspondingly rapid increase 
in agricultural output. The agricultural de- 
pression of the nineties was an acutely dis- 
tressing result of this sort of development. 

+ + 


Following 1896, however, there was a turn 
in the tide, and from that date until the 
close of the World War agricultural com- 
modity prices were rising rapidly and agri- 
cultural prosperity became a reality as re- 
flected in an expanding standard of expen- 
diture by farm families, increasing values of 
farm lands, and a rising protest from our 
urban population against the increased cost 
of living. 

Whatever may be the ultimate vindication 
ef this scarcity theory, we realize that we 
have now entered upon a new period of over- 
abundant supply of agricultural commodities 
and with it a diminution in the rate of popu- 
lation growth ‘which, sociologists believe, 
means a Stationary or declining population 
in this country within a few decades rather 


than the rapidly increasing population to’ 


which we have become accustomed. 

This, together with the tremendous ex- 
pansion in the output of such staples as 
cotton and wheat, made possible by the use 
of new machines and new farming methods, 
not only in this country but in all the lead- 


ing agricultural countries, has placed Amer- ° 


ican agriculture for an indefinite period in a 
state of surplus rather than scarcity. Like 
the nonagricultural industries, agriculture 
has a plant far beyond that which is needed 
to meet current demand. There is no hope 
therefore for an immediate restoration of 
agricultural prosperity through any limita- 
tion of output due to scarcity of agricultural 
resources. 

Another theory of agricultural readjust- 
ment which has gained wide support during 
the past 10 years is that of relieving a de- 
pressed condition in agriculture by a pro- 
gressive transference of unneeded farm pop- 
ulation from agricultural into industrial pur- 
suits. Just such a process has, indeed, char- 
acterized the years from 1920 to 1929. A 
net movement of farm population to cities 
of from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000, and possibly 
more, took place between those dates. 

However, with the coming of the depres- 
sion, this migration was reduced, and during 
the past year there may have been a net 
movement in the other direction. Such a 
reversal is easily understood when one con- 
siders the comparative lot of the unemployed 
industrial worker and that of the farmer, 
even under the most adverse circumstances. 

The poorest farm, with the most unsatis- 
factory market, offers at least shelter and 
an opportunity to produce food. In other 
words, it provides something of a job in the 
place of unemployment and support from 
charity. It is natural, therefore, that there 
should be a back flow of those urban work- 
ers of recent standing who have agricultural 
background and farm experience. 

But the situation in this regard is more 
serious than the results of a presumabiy tem- 
porary depression. Mechanization in agri- 
culture, which is in large measure responsi- 
ble for sloughing off so much ‘of our agri- 
cultural population, has had its parallel in 
industry in the past 10 years. Indeed, it is 
probable that mechanization in highway con- 
struction, in the building trades, and even in 
manufacturing, has gone much farther since 
the World War than similar developments 
have gone in agriculture. 
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Technological unemployment is a real and 
significant thing. It brings back again the 
conditions prevalent after similar pericds of 
technical. development beginning with the 
industrial revolution of a century and a 
half ago. 

Until human wants expand and thorough- 
going readjustment has taken place in in- 
dustry ayd in the relative volume of output 
of the various types of commodities, agricul- 
ture can hope for but little in the way of 
drawing off surplus population into profitable 
industrial employment. 

Is there any basis, then, for a readjust- 
ment by which farming can emerge from its 
present unsatisfactory and unprofitable con- 
dition? As I already have remarked, we 
must distinguish sharply between the pres- 
ent emergency of extremely low prices and 
the longer problem of fundamental readjust- 
ment. Farmers throughout the United States 
are now making presumably temporary ad- 
justment to the emergency by cutting costs 
at every opportunity, practicing a dig-in pol- 
icy which will enable them to tide over a 
period of short receipts with the hope that 
the present depression will pass and better 
price relations will obtain. 

In one of our farm-management projects 
in the Cotton Belt our field agent recently 


stated that his cooperating farmers were re- 
porting a volume of expenditures so much 
lower that he believed they were_ growing 
careless in their accounts. A very careful 
check-up of the 150 farmers involved showed 
that they were keeping their accounts as 
faithfully as ever, but that they were dras- 
tically cutting their expenditures. 

This is typical of what is going on in all 
parts of the country and represents a ra- 
tional reaction. Coupled with this is the 
increasing tendency on the part of most farm- 
ers to grow and prepare for consumption a 
much larger percentage of their own food 
supply than they are accustomed to do under 
more prosperous conditions. 

This type of adjustment, while essential 
and unavoidable, does not reach the more 
fundamental problem which I think is of 
major interest to us in this conference—that 
of readjusting our whole agricultural re- 
sources and their use to the new alignment 
of economic and technical conditions in which 
American agriculture finds itself. - Whose 
task is this larger problem? What prepara- 
tions for it are necessary? 

+ + ’ 

It would seem that firs: and foremost it is 
the task of the individual farmer himself. 
He alone has the responsibility of determin- 
ing the use of his own land, labor, and equip- 
ment. He takes the risk and the reward or 
punishment, whichever it may be. 

Secondarily, public agencies, those of us 
who, supported by public. furds, have the 
responsibility of studying the farmer’s prob- 
lems, of developing an educational program 
for agriculture, carry the. responsibility of 
working out the general lines along which 
this reorganization should go and of assist- 
ing the individual farmer through informa- 
tion and, as far as possible, through educa- 
tion. These public agencies, as we ali re- 
alize, are made up of a group of workers 
beginning with the county agent, who is the 
farmer’s important point of contact, running 
up through the State experiment stations 
and agricultural colleges, the system of ag- 
ricultural instruction under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, and to the more remote portions 
represented in Federal agencies. 

It is our job, first of all, to understand 
as thoroughly and intimately as possible the 
nature of these new conditions, the lines of 
adjustment that offer greatest promise, and 
the modes by which this information and 
point of view can be made most effective for 
use by the farmer himself. 

No one now has clear enough vision to 
foresee accurately what will be the outcome 
of the process of readjustment which most 
certainly will characterize the next decade 
or two in American farming. However, there 
are certain probabilities which it may be 
well to point out. 

In the first place it seems evident even 
now that there are possibilities of profitable 
farming, even in a period of low prices and 
on a declining price level. It seems likely 
also that large-scale farming, about which 
we have heard so much during these past 10 
years, is not to become universal or even 
typical in American agriculture. 

It is more likely that the family farm, en- 
larged somewhat by reason of the greater 
capacity which the new machines and the 
new technics have given the individual 
farmer, 4nd involving a greate: investment 
of capital, will be the prevailing type in our 
best agricultural areas. But tuere seems to 
be evidence that we may look for quite an- 
other type of American farm and for its con- 
tinuance in considerable numbers during a 
rather long period: 

++ 

For lack of a better term, we may call it 
the subsistence farm. It represents the ref- 
uge of the less efficient or less well-endowed 
farmer who as yet has not found his niche 
in nonagricultural industry and who finds 
the small farm with limited income and lim- 
ited standard of consumption a refuge from 
greater economic ills. 

This is the type of farm which now char- 
acterizes considerable areas of our agricul- 
tural domain. Such farms occupy types of 
land which we are wont to assume should 
be taken out of agriculture and devoted to 
forestry or other uses less intensive than 
farming. 
wi 


Malarial Mosquito 
as Night Time 
Hazard 


By _ 
~=rT Dr. J. R. Earp, 


Director of Public Health, 
State of New Mezico 
MONG the popular superstitions there is 
one which says that night air is dan- 
gerous. No doubt this belief is properly 
classified as a superstition. 

Yet, when malaria is about, it is true 
thaé night air is dangerous—unless it comes 
to us through a fine mesh of cotton or wire. 
For, borrie on the night air, the female 
anopheline mosquito seeks its meal of blood. 

To protect ourselves and our children from 
her malaria-bearing bite we cover our win- 
dows with wire screens, our doors with screen 
doors which should open outward. All cracks 
must be covered.. Even the chimney-top 
must be covered with wire screen. 

When the house is properly screened it 
is better to stay inside after sunset. And it 
is important to pursue to a relentless death 
every mosquito that is found inside the house. 

The parasite in the human body can be 
killed by the proper dosage of quinine taken 
at the right time. We can keep away from 
the mosquito that carries malaria from the 
sick to the well. 

The mosquito lays its eggs on water, and 
then the eggs hatch into larvae, which live 
in the water. Recently mosquitoes laid so 
many eggs in the tanks which hold water 
for the City of Gallup that the water be- 
came full of “wigglers” and some of the 
citizens were quite alarmed. 

These “wigglers” were mosquito larvae. 
The “wigglers” may be destroyed so that 
they will never grow up to be mosquitoes 
themselves. 





